NEW SKIPPER 
MEETS CREW 


(Official U. S. Navy photo) 


The command is changed 
aboard a U. S. submasine and 
the crew line up on deck for 
inspection by the new skipper. 
This is one of a series of Navy 
photographs by Commander 
Edward Steichen, noted pho- 
tographer, who had a similar 
assignment with the Army Air 
Service in World War 1. 
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pene gal When does “independ- 
ence” mean slavery? Answer: 
When it is granted by the Japanese. 

Japanese hypocrisy reached an all- 
time low on October 13 when the 
Tokyo radio announced the “freedom 
and independence” of the Philippine 
Islands. “The birth of the glorious new 
Philippines,” the broadcast pompously 
declared, “is now a consummated fact.” 

It was no such “fact” to the Filipinos 
They have fought too long for freedom 
to be taken in that easily by the Japa- 
nese. Twenty-thousand have given their 
lives in the present war. Othe: thou- 
sands are carrying on the fight in 
guerrilla bands on Luzon, Cebu and 
Mindanao. They know the real thing, 
and no cheap Japanese imitation can 
fool them. 


“Fight On,” Quezon Tells Filipinos 


This was underscored in a message 
broadcast to his people by President 
Manuel Quezon on October 15. He 
called upon them to continue resist- 
ance and pledged himself to return with 
General MacArthur. “We are bound to 
America,” he said, “by the ties of loy- 
alty and gratitude.” 

Manuel Quezon has long been the 
symbol of Philippine independence. He 
has given most of his 65 years to this 
cause. As a youth, he fought in the 
revolution against Spain. Later he op- 
posed the American occupation of the 
Islands and was sentenced to serve six 
months in jail. This only steeled his 
determination to achieve independence 
for his country. He embarked on a long 
and active political career. When the 
Commonwealth was established in 
1935, Quezon was the inevitable choice 
for its first president. 

Today Manuel Quezon faces a deli- 
cate constitutional problem. Can he 
legally continue in office as Chief Exec- 
utive of the Philippine Commonwealth 
after November 15, 1943? To be sure, 
the problem is chiefly of his own making 
and is due to his strong democratic 
principles. He has been-a vigorous op- 
ponent of long terms of office. He has 


now served eight years in office. Accord- 


ing to law he is to be succeeded for the 
hext two years by Vice-President Sergio 
Osmena. 

But in December, 1941, the National 








Assembly had voted President Quezon 
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FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Quezon denounces false “independence” declared 
by Japanese invaders, calls for Republic under 
U. S. protection as Roosevelt pledges liberation 


unlimited powers tor the duration. Can 
he now abandon his office without the 
express will of the people? Would it not 
best serve wartime interests for Quezon 
to remain as President until the libera- 
tion of his country? This perplexing 
question may yet be referred to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 

In the meantime, President Roosevelt 
has asked Congress to empower him to 
advance the date on which the Philip- 
pines are to be given full inde me. 
ence. Under present law the (Tydings. 
McDuffie Act), independence cannot be 
proclaimed until July 4, 1946. But be- 
cause of the war situation, he appealed 
to Congress on October 6 to grant him 
authority to extend sovereign rights to 
the Philippines “as early as feasible”- 
presumably after the expulsion of Japa- 
nese troops from the Islands. 

On June 14, 1942, President Quezon 
signed the United Nations pact on be- 
half of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
affixed his name to the Atlantic Charter, 
and a few weeks later was admitted to 
membership on the Pacific War Coun- 
cil. These events, in effect, recognized 
the national identity of the Filipinos. 

President Roosevelt has 
addressed several mes- 
sages to the Philippine 
people, expressing admira- 
tion for their heroism and 
loyalty. Three weeks after 
the Japanese invasion, he 
pledged to redeem the 
freedom of the Philip- 
pines. He reiterated this 
promise on August 12, 
1943 in a broadcast mark- 
ing the 45th anniversary 
of the occupation of the 
Islands By United States 
forces in 1898. “I give the 
Filipino people my word,” 
he said, “that the repub- 
lic of the Philippines - will 
be established the moment 
the power of our Japanese 
enemies is destroyed.” 

Filipinos were the only 
colonial people in Asia to 
oppose the Japanese. In 
the words of the Presi- 
dent, “When the Filipino 
people resisted the Japa- 
nese invaders with their 
very lives, they gave final 


proot that here was a nation fit to be 
respected as the equal to any in the 
stout heart and national dignity which 
are the true measures of a people.” 

The Japanese struck at the Philip- 
pines immediately after their sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Against General 
MacArthur's garrison of 75,000 men — 
mostly Filipinos — the Japanese hurled 
more than 200,000 of their crack troops. 
They launched intensive air attacks and 
destroyed most of our planes at the 
Clark and Nichols fields 

The Philippine Archipelago, consist- 
ing of 7,083 islands, stretching for 1,152 
miles from north to south, had been 
considered by most military men in- 
defensible against a determined Japa- 
nese attack. Great distances, long sup- 
ply lines and Japanese control of the 
ait made it impossible to send rein- 
forcements. But fierce fighting contin- 
ued until May, 1942 and a heavy price 
was exacted from the Japs. 

Why did the Filipinos fight more et- 
tectively than the Burmese, Malayans 
or Indonesians? The answer was given 
by President Manuel Quezon in a recent 
speech. “When we fought for your flag,” 
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Offer of “independence’’—with chains. 
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he said, “we were fighting for our own 
freedom; when we resisted the inva- 
sion of our country, we did so because 
we knew the Philippines was our coun 
try not only de facto but de jure. . . 
That is why not only the regular Fili 
pino soldier fought by your side, but 
our own citizen army. 

Once more it proves that democracy 
pays off. If the om of Indo-China, 
Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands 
East Indies had had similar assurance 
of ultimate independence, they too 
would have resisted more strenuousl\ 
the Japanese invasion. Joachim Elizalde 
the Resident Commissioner of the Philip 
pines in Washington, summarized th« 
issue forcefully when he declared that 
“In Asia, there is a great mass of colo 
nial subjects who today merely stand or 
the sidelines. And if they have nothing 
better to hope for in the future than 
the brand of imperialism they have 
known in the past, I for one can under 
stand their reluctance to side whole 
heartedly with the United Nations.” 


Other Powers Are Learning 


That this lesson is being learned by 
the Western imperial powers is evi 
denced by the recent proclamation of 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland pledg 
ing equal partnership to the Indies with 
the Netherlands after the war. There is 
also growing sentiment in Britain fo 
granting self-rule to the Asiatic depend 
encies 

In this country, Philippine independ 
ence has been a political football ever 
since the United States acquired the 
Islands in the Spanish-American Wai 
of 1898. Diverse groups in America 
favored an independent Philippine re 
public. They included liberals who sin 
cerely believed in the doctrine of self 
determinism for all peoples. But there 
were also other interests, more power 
ful, which supported Philippine inde 
pendence for less idealistic reasons. Be 
fore the war over 80 per cent of the 
total Philippine exports went to the 
United States. The chief commodities 
were sugar, abaca (rope fiber) coconut 
oil and tobacco. American beet sigar 
farmers, also banks with investments in 
Cuban sugar, resented the competition 
of tariff-free Philippine sugar. Other 
business enterprises feared the compe 
tition of Philippine cordage and ~oco 
nut oil (used in manufacture of oleo- 
margarine) which entered the United 
States free of duty. Together they 
formed a lobby which pushed for an 
independenee act that would protect 
their economic interests. 

The gradual reduction and eventua! 
elimination of free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines was 
an avowed purpose of the Tydings 
McDuffie Act. This law passed by Con 
gress and signed bv President Roose 





velt on March 24, 1934, guaranteed 
Philippine independence in 1946, and 
also provided for a rising tariff on im- 
ports beginning at five per cent in 1940 
By 1946 the duty is to increase from 
25 per cent to the full rate. The Act. 
moreover, set up fixed quotas on im- 
ports from the Philippines. 

How serious the economic plight of 
the Philippine Commonwealth may be- 
come after it attains independence was 
emphasized by President Quezon on 
August 15, 1939. “Unless preferential 
trade with the United States is allowed 
to continue after independence,” he 
warned, “we could not entertain the 
least hope that our basic industries, 
representing a production amounting to 
ibout 40 per cent of our total annual 
ncome, may survive the sudden appli 
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idea. The Japanese army had brought 
along its own currency — handsome, 
steel-engraved bank notes, imitations of 
the legitimate Philippine money. No 
mention was made as to when or how 
the currency would be redeemed. Re- 
fusal to accept this “money” is punished 
as treason. A sales tax of 20 to 60 pe: 
cent was imposed on consumers’ goods 
Al! salaries have been cut 50 per cent 
to bring them in line with the prevailing 
wage scale in Japan. These are the eco- 
nomic “benefits” of Japan’s famous 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperit, 
Sphere.” 


Japan’s Cultural “Accomplishments” 


Culturally, its “accomplishments” are 
no less impressive. Of the 12.000 pub- 
lic schools, 11,400 have been shu: 
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President, with Pacific War Council members, left to right: Nash, Ne 
Zealand; Halifax, England; Soong, China; Loudon, Netherlands; Quezon 


cation of the tull American tariff on 
fuly 4, 1946.” 

Conscious of the gravity of this prob 
iem. President Roosevelt called upon 
Congress on October 6 to “assist in 
making the Philippines, as an independ 
ent nation, economically securé wher 
ever possible.” He also asked for safe- 
guards by the United States to protect 
the Philippine Commonwealth from mil 
itary aggression after independence is 
granted. 

In other words it is the intention ot 
the President that the Philippines shall 
not be cut adrift completely from the 
United States after attaining sovereign 
status. It will be our self-imposed moral 
obligation to assure their economic wel- 
fare and military protection. 

How are the Philippines faring under 
Japanese rule? Enough information has 
leaked out to give us a fairly definite 





down. Over 1,000,000 ‘democratx 
textbooks have been burned. The us: 
of English is severely punished. Thou 
sands of Filipinos have been jailed be 
cause of their “pro-American symp# 
thies.” Hundreds of others have bee: 
killed for no greater offense than fail 
ure to bow to a Japanese soldier 

The Filipinos are anxiously awaitiny 
the return of General MacArthur. The\ 
know that he is coming and that thei: 
day of liberation is near. 

The people of the United States may 
justly be proud of America’s record in 
the Philippines. It has partially re 
deemed the dwindling prestige of the 
white race in the Orient. It affirms 
anew the solemn resolve that the At 
lantic Charter shall not exclude the Pa- 
cific. Our relations with the Philippines 
are a shining model for the postwar so- 
Intion of colonial problems. 
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eS emrcomy hundred and forty-three 
has been a busy year for American 
taxpayers. The calendar has been liber- 
ally sprinkled with red letter® (tax) days. 
Here is what happened to John Q. Pub- 
lic, a married man with one child. His 
1942 income was $3,000 and his esti- 
mated 1948 income was $3,900. 

January 1, 1943—His employer be- 
gan deducting $3.10 each week from his 
$75 pay check. This was for the Victory 
Tax, which amounted to five per cent 
on all employees earning more than $12 
a week or $624 a year. 

Mareh 15—John Q. Public filed his 
regular income tax return on his 1942 
income of $3,000. His tax came to $224 
and he paid one-quarter of this, or $56 
on March 15. 

April 15—If he lived in New York or 
27 other states he had to file a return 
and perhaps make a payment on his 
State income tax. 

June 15—He paid a second install- 
ment of $56 on his 1942 Federal in 
come tax. 

July 1—Instead ot the $3.10 Victory 
Tax deduction, John’s employer began 
taking $9 out of his $75 check every 


week, This $9 is the new “withholding 


tax,” which was passed by Congress 
in June 1943. The withholding tax 
amounts to 20 per cent (17 per cent 
income tax and 3 per cent Victory Tax) 
of John’s weekly salary after exemptions 
have been allowed. Figured by the 
week the exemptions would be: $12 for 
single persons and $24 for married per- 
sons, plus $6 for each dependent. 

The withholding levy is not an addi- 
tional tax. It merely puts most taxpayers 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Under the old system a person did 
not begin income tax payments on his 
1942 income until March, 1948—three 
months after the end of the year in 
which the income was earned. And he 
would not begin paying the tax on his 
1943 income until March, 1944. So 
long as income tax rates were low this 
lag between the earning of income and 
the paying of taxes on it was not serious. 
Taxpayers could usually scrape up 
enough money from their present year's 
earnings to pay taxes on last year's in- 
come. But tax experts warned Congress 
that the high rates in the 1942 Revenue 
Act would make it difficult for taxpayers 
to continue paying last year’s taxes out 
of this year’s earnings. 


In view ot the growing tax burden, 
many thought it would be better to put 
income tax collections on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, instead of the old pay-the- 
year-after basis. Beardsley Ruml of New 
York then presented his pay-as-you-go 
plan for bringing everyone up-to-date 
on his tax payments. In the Rum! plan 
taxpayers would all pay income taxes as 
usual in 1943. But they would be called 
taxes on 1943 income instead of 1942 
income. One year’s whole income tax 
would be skipped in each person’s life. 
The Treasury and Administration lead- 
ers opposed this proposal on the ground 
that it favored taxpayers whose 1942 
income was larger than their 1943 in- 
come. After a long struggle in Congress, 
a compromise pay-as-you-go bill was 
passed. 

The new law “forgives” 100 per cent 
ot their income tax for all taxpayers 
owing up to $50 on one year’s earnings 
—either 1942 or 1948, whichever is 
lower. It wipes out $50 of the tax of 
those owing up to $66.67. And it grants 
a 75 per cent cut for those owing more 
than $66.67. Let us see what this means 
to John Q. Public. 

The Treasury wipes out 75 per cent 
ot John’s $224 tax on his 1942 income. 
The installments he paid on March 15 
and June 15 are now considered to be 
payments on his 1943 income tax. This 
is the “forgiveness” that puts him on a 
pay-as-you-go basis But there is still 
25 per cent, or $56, of his 1942 tax 
which was not forgiven. 

September 15—John Q. filed a Dec- 
laration of Estimated Tax on his 1943 
income. This declaration was not re- 
quired of wage earners who did not re- 
ceive more than $2,700 a year if single, 
or more than $3,500 a year if married. 
Because his income was over $3,500, 
John was among the one out of every 
three who had to file a declaration. 

To make his jub easier John decided 
to use the “short form” method pro- 
vided by the Treasury for working out 
his declaration. On the short form John 
could take his personal exemption of 
$1,340, plus $390 for his child. ( These 
aren’t the regular exemptions—they are 
figures the experts worked out to cover 
average deductions by taxpayers. They 
figured that 8 per cent of a taxpayer's 
income would be deducted for such 
things as contributions to church and 
charities, interest on debts, and taxes 
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paid, not including Federal income and 
Social Security taxes. If a taxpayer be- 
lieves his deductions will amount to 
more than 8 per cent, it will pay him 
to use the long form. He could then use 
the regular personal exemption of $500 
if single, $1,200 if married, plus $350 
for each dependent in addition to what- 
ever deductions he could claim. 

John Q. Public’s exemption amounted 
to $1,730 on the short form. Subtracting 
that from his income of $3,900 left 
$2,170. He then consulted the tax table 
prepared by the Treasury and found his 
estimated tax in the $2,150-$2,200 
bracket. It was $368. Then he figured 
his Victory Tax. Subtracting his Victory 
Tax exemption of $624 from his $3,900 
income left $3,296. Three per cent of 
that—or $97.28—was his Victory Tax. 
Adding $368 and $97.28 gave him 
$465.28 as his total estimated tax for 
1943. 

Next, he figured up the taxes already 
paid or provided for during the re- 
mainder of the year as follows: March 
15 and June 15 installments on 1942 in- 
come tax—$112; Victory Tax deducted, 
January 1 to June 30—$80.60; with- 
holding tax, July 1 to December 31— 
$234; total payments made or provided 
for—$426.60. Subtracting this total from 
his estimated taxes of $465.28 left a 
balance of $38.68 due on his 1943 tax. 
Half of this he had to pay on September 


_15 when he filed his declaration. 


December 15—John Q. will pay the 
final installment of $19.34 due on 1943 
tax. He also has a last chance to raise or 
lower his estimate of his 1943 income. 
If he is more than 20 per cent under on 
his 1943 estimate the Treasury will 
charge him 6 per cent interest. 

March 15, 1944—John Q. will be a 
busy man again, He will have to do 
these things: 

File a final, exact return for 1943. If 
this shows he still has not paid enough 
in 1943, he pays the difference at that 
time. If he paid too much, the Treasury 
will give him a credit on 1944 taxes or 
a refund. 

File an estimate of 1944 income tax 
and pay a small installment on it if the 
withholding tax does not appear likely 
to cover the estimated tax for 1944. 

Pay half ($28) of the unforgiven past 
of the 1942 tax. 

March 15, 1945—Pay $28 for the last 
part of the 1942 tax. 








Treasury Tax Program Opposed 


House Ways and Means Committee rejects 
plan for higher income tax rates; cut in Govern- 
ment spending and a sales tax are proposed 


T APPEARS that any new tax bill 

passed by Congress will not raise 
more than two or three billion dollars 
in additional money, instead of the ten 
and a half billion requested by the 
Treasury Department. 

Under the Constitution, all bills to 
raise money must be worked on first in 
the House of Representatives. These 
bills are written by the House Wavs 
and Means Committee and then sent 
to the House for debate and approval. 
Then they go to the Senate Finance 
Committee and finally to the Senate 
for debate and approval. 


Morgenthau Explains Proposals 


The first step in writing the tax bill 
to: 1944 was taken when Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. |r 
presented the Treasury's proposals to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
He said this new bill must: (1) pay 
some of the $106,000,000,000 which 
the Government expects to spend in 
1944, and (2) help reduce the danger 
of inflation (a sharp rise in the cost of 
living). by taxing away the extra cash 
that people might use to buy scarce 
goods in stores. 

The Secretary said we are threatened 
by inflation because war production 
has reduced the supply of goods in 
stores. At the same time our war work 
ers have more money to spend on these 
goods. Here are the Treasury’s propos 
als in brief and the action taken on 
them by the Ways and Means Commit 
tee: 


More Taxes on Wages 


1. Individual incomes — The tax rate 
would be raised to produce additional 
revenue of more than $6,000,000,000 
each year. The present 20 per cent 
withholding tax on wages and salaries 
would be increased. (Study the Al 
manac for Taxpayers so you will under 
stand the terms used in this article. ) 

The personal exemptions for married 
persons would be cut from $1,200 to 
$1.100; exemption for single persons 
would remain at $500, and the exemp- 
tion for dependents reduced from $350 
to $300. The Victory Tax, an additional 
tax on all income over $624 a year, 
would be combined with the regular 
income tax. 

The Ways and Means Committee re- 
fused to increase individual income 


taxes as requested by the Treasury. 
But it agreed to combine the Victory 
Tax and the regular income tax. This 
was done by increasing the normal tax 
on the first $2,000 of taxable income 
from 6 to 1Q per cent. 


Low-Income Groups Protected 


It was pointed out that the combining 
of the Victory Tax and regular income 
tax would relieve 9,000,000 low-income 
persons of paying an income tax. This 
happens because the Victory Tax falls 
on all income above $624 a year, and 
this new income tax would not hit a 
married person until he made more 
than $1,200. The Committee decided 
to levy a special 3 per cent tax on this 
low-income group This tax would fall 
on all incomes over $500 for a single 
person, $700 for a married person 
plus a credit for dependents equal to 
$100 each. 

These changes in the income tax, it 
was estimated, would bring in onh 
$12,000,000 additional money com 
pared to the more than $6,000,000,000 
wanted by the Treasury. But Chairmar 
Doughton of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee declared that taxpayers could 
not carry the new tax burden proposed 
by the Treasury. Othe: Committee 
members felt that they might be de 
feated at the November, 1944, election 
it they approved the Treasury tax pro 
gram. 


To Cut “Luxury” Buying 


2. Corporation income taxes — The 
Treasury wanted a rise in the tax rate 
from 40 to 50 per cent, which would 
bring in an additional $1,000,000.000 
The Ways and Means Committee was 
not expected to approve a tax increase 
of more than $500,000,000 

3. Rises in excise taxes — These in 
creases were planned to raise more 
money and also cut down the purchase 
of “luxuries.” The excise taxes on 
whiskey, beer, wine, tobacco, cigarettes 
jewelry, furs, toilet #ticles, etc. would 
be sharply increased. The Committee 
rejected many of these increases on 
cut them down. 

4. Estate and gift taxes — Increases 
in these taxes were proposed. An estate 
tax is paid from the net estate (after 
expenses are paid) and before the 
estate is divided. among the heirs of 
the dead person. The gift tax is a levy 
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made on gifts before death. It is used 
to» prevent escape from the payment of 
high estate taxes. 

Since the new tax bill is expected to 
tal! far short of raising the extra money 
demanded by the Treasury, Congress- 
men are looking for other ways to 
make up the difference. Republican 
leaders, and some Democrats, believe 
between four and ten billion dollars 
can be saved by cutting Government 
expenses. Others say, however, that-a 
cul in expenditures might harm the 
war effort. . 

Several members of the Ways and 
Means Committee then proposed a 
general sales tax to be collected on 
all goods purchased at stores. They 
said a sales tax was needed for these 
reasons: (1) Persons earning less than 
$5,000 a year must be taxed more heav- 
ily in order to prevent inflation. The 
Treasury program does not do this, but 
4 10 per cent sales tax would; (2) This 
tax would raise $6,000,000,000 a year 
in much needed money; (3) The argu- 
ment that the sales tax falls more heav- 
ily on the poor than on the rich should 
not be considered now when goods are 
scarce and buying must be checked 


Why Sales Tax Ils Opposed 


The President aud the Treasury De- 
partment oppose the sales tax because: 
(1) Passage ofa sales tax would cause 
labor to demand an increase in wages 
to make up for this “wage cut.” If in- 
creases were granted, prices would rise 
and soon we would have a runaway 


inflation; (2) This tax on the food, 


clothing and other necessities of life | F 


of the low-income family will des 





job. 
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& Not all the newspaper stories out 

of Washington these days are war 
stories. Here is another kind of story 
§ —believe it or not— about a spelling 
> bee. It sounds a: bit trivial at first, but 
evidently some important people think 
© otherwise. And it may contain a moral 
for those high school students who 
think that spelling is something to be 
me forgotten as quickly as possible after 
they struggle through the lower grades. 


















Anyway, I spent an exciting evening 
recently in the auditorium of the Na- 
tional Press Club, listening to an old- 

= fashioned spelling bee. The audience 
attenti consisted of some 2,000 Washington- 
ians — with a considerable sprinkling of 
ised senators, representatives and govern- 
t of ment officials of all sorts. The partici- 
pants were three competing teams of 
i to four members each — one representing 
ney congresswomen, another representing 
iia tongressmen, and a third representing 
“er the press. 
me Representative Sam Rayburn, Speak- 
seit er of the House, was the “school teach- 
ers er, presiding over the spellers. He 
noel qualified for that role by taking a de- 
ry: gree many years ago at East Texas 
the Teachers College. 

. The ladies on the Congresswomen’s 
oii team were Clare Luce of Connecticut, 
aa Jessie Sumner of Illinois, Frances Bol- 
in ton of Ohio and Margaret Smith of 
het Maine, all Republicans. The four male 
Leal members of Congress who battled for 
hed several hours to uphold the literacy of 
cate their sex in Congress were Representa- 
The tives Gore of Tennessee, Mason of Illi- 
but nois, Case of South Dakota and Mans- 
This field of Montana. The newspapermen 
coal were George Dixon, Charles Gridley, 
rpu- Felix Cotten and Gladstone Williams, 
oa all members of the Press Club. 
call If you think spelling is old hat and 
a that spelling bees belong back in the 
4 days of the little red school house when 

grandfather was a boy—well, you 
should have been around the Press Club 
De- that evening. Right in front of me sat 
ail Republican Leader Joseph Martin of the 
wail House and Senator Vandenberg of 
agi Michigan — and they followed the pro- 
€ ‘ine ceedings with intense interest. 
de Take “satellite” for example. Both’ 
wil Representative Gore and Representative 
food. Mason booted that one and Mr. Martin 
life vol corrected them right from his 
an For a while everything went 
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The Capital Affends a Spelling Bee 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


smoothly. Then came the hurdles — 
such words as “battalion,” “colossal,” 
“kimono” and “lovable.” The ranks be- 
gan to thin here and there. Representa- 
tive Luce managed to survive her own 
invented word “globaloney” but came 


HINGTON 


dropped “bdellium” right in their laps. 
George Dixon tossed it right back at 
the Speaker — correctly spelled. 

Then there was a neat bit of mental 
foot work on the part of Miss Smith of 
Maine who took a line drive from the 
Speaker in the form of “ichthyology” 
and slammed it right back at him with- 
out a tremor. 

The winners? Well, here’s where the 
moral to this little tale comes in. Any 
newspaperman knows how arduous 
and at times how bitter is the training 





Press Association 


Four Republican Congresswomen who failed to outspell the newspapermen 
shown with Speaker Rayburn. Left to right: Sumner, Luce, Bolton, Smith. 


a cropper on “defendant,” “Gibraltar’ 
and “Albuquerque.” 

There was an interesting moment 
during the evening when Representa- 
tive Mansfield spelled the word “Haps- 
burg,” with a b. He was corrected from 
the floor by Prince Otto of Austria who 
arose to spell it slowly and correctly 
with a p. 

One word that I doubt any of our 
readers would have missed caused 
Representative Williams considerable 
caleininae. That was “Philippines.” 
He got tangled up in the I's and p’s 
and was finally rescued by the Speaker 
who asked him to listen to Representa- 
tive Luce. She, by reason of her visits 
to the Far East as a journalist, obliged 
without a trace of hesitancy. 

The newspapermen had an uneasy 
moment when Speaker Rayburn 


he receives on spelling. City editors 
can be blunt—blunt and acid. The 
countless tongue-lashings that the quar- 
tet of reporters had received stood them 
in good stead that evening. They were 
still on their feet when the final gong 
sounded. 

I had as my guests at the spelling 
bee two ladies who are very much in- 
terested in Scholastic and World Week. 
One was Miss Genevieve Bohland of 
Scholastic’s staff and the other was 
Miss Pauline Long, chairman of the 
Social Studies Department of Paul 
Junior High School, in Washington. As 
we left the Press Club Miss Long said: 

“Well, just among ourselves, I think 
my young people aren't so bad, now 
that I have had a chance to see some- 
thing of what the older generation can 
do by way of missing up on names.” 
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ee oars by the Inter-Allied Intor- 
mation Committee estimate that 2,- 
000,000 Jews have been wiped out 
since the Nazis began their march 
through Europe in 1939, and 5,000,000 
more are in immediate danger of execu 
tion. The dead and the endangered to- 
gether make up half the Jewish popula- 
tion of the world. The Committee said 
that lethal gas and shooting were among 
the methods being used to exterminate 
the Jews. It nome: Beey “Details of the 
‘methods by which others have been 
brutally murdered achieve a degree of 
horro: which numbs the mind.” 

Vigorous demands by Jewish and 
Christian groups that something be 
done for the victims of Nazism in the 
conquered countries resulted in the call- 
ing of the Anglo-American refugee con- 
ference in Hamilton, Bermuda. April 
19 1943 

But the conterence restricted itselt 
mainly to the question of what could 
be done immediately for the 20,000 
retugees — mostly French—in Spain 
and Portugal, and the 12,000 to 16,000 
who are in Switzerland. These three 
neutral countries lack the food supplies 
to care for the refugees. The conference 
did not, however, consider doing more 


tor the retugees in neutral countries than 
removing them to nearby nations, such 
as Egypt, Syria, or Turkey, where the 
food situation might be better. 

Critics of the conference were dis- 
appointed by its failure to adopt a 
broad program to aid the thousands of 
Jews in Europe. They said the follow 
ing steps should be taken immediately: 


1. Seek the aid of neutra! governments 
in obtaining permission from Germany for 
Jews to migrate from Europe and provide 
financial aid to countries that give them 
refuge. 

2. Revise the United States immigration 
rules so more refugees may come here. 

8. Persuade Britain to open Palestine to 
Jewish immigration. Jewish experts believe 
that Palestine has the capacity to provide 
homes for an additional 3,000,000 immi 
grants. 


The Foreign Policy Association: con- 
tends that Nazi theories and anti-Semi- 
tism will continue to plague the Jew 
in Europe even after Hitler is gone 
Why? Because Nazi propaganda has 
turned many people against Jews, and 
the taking of Jewish properties and jobs 
has benefited a large group of people 
who will resist the return of Jewish 
residents to their former homes. In view 


WHITE AND COLORED POPULATIONS IN WORLD POWERS 
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Each symbol represents 20 million people 


This chart is based on the pre-war 
world of 1939. But the figures are 
énly approximate, for there was no 
reliable census in many areas. 
“White” and “non-white” are very 
uncertain terms. In the entire world 
whites constitute only about 33 per 
cent of the total of 2,100,000,000 
people. But in the great British, 
French, Dutch, and Belgian Empires, 
whites are vastly outnumbered 
by their colored subject peoples. 


WHITES 
OF EUROPEAN DESCENT 


t OTHERS 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
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RACE, COLOR AND PREJUDICE 


o1 this tact, the Jews are anxious to 
establish a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, where they can live a normal 
existence on their own soil, 

British and American representatives 
at Bermuda recognized the obligation 
to aid persecuted peoples. It was point- 
ed out that some 5,000 refugees had 
been settled at Sosua, Dominican Re- 
public, until the war stopped further 
immigration there. This experiment has 
been successful enough to encourage 
several South American countries to 
consider the settlement of refugees on a 
large scale after the war Only last 
month news came that a plan for the 
postwar settlement of refugee Jews in 
the Kimberly region of northwestern 
Australia had been approved by Aus- 
talian authorities. 

But British and American officials in- 
sist that all proposals for aid to refu- 
gees must be considered now in the 
light of war conditions and what the 
war effort of the United Nations will 
permit. They say that until the war is 
won these hard facts have to be faced: 


1. The shipping shortage will hinder 
both the removal of refugees to neutral 
countries and the supplying of food to 
them. A recent reduction of submarine 
sinkings has made more ships available. 
But at the same time the speeding u 
ot attacks on Hitler’s “Fortress Europe 
will require more ships for military 
transport. 

2. Even it ships should be spared it 
is unlikely that Hitler would agree to 
let Jews and ‘other persecuted people 
leave German-controlled areas. The 
Nazi fanatic’ appears determined to 
carry out his policy of exterminating the 
Jewish people in Europe. 

3. Present laws base immigration in- 
to the United States ona quota system, 
with each country restricted to a certain 
number of emigrants per vear. Unless 
Congress changes the law, the State 
Department cannot let in more refu- 
gees. 

The. Foreign Policy Association re- 
plied, however, that the United States’ 
annual immigration quota of 153,774 
has not been filled recently, and if it 
were thousands more refugees could be 
admitted to this country. Latin Amer- 
ican countries and Canada also have 
strict regulations on immigration that 
could be modified to aid refugees. 

4. Any change in restrictions on im- 
migration to Palestine for the duration 
of the war might upset United Nations’ 
military plans by giving the Axis agents 
an opportunity to stir up the Arabs im 
the Near East. 

In 1917, during World War I, Brit 


ish Foreign Secretary Balfour declared / \ are giv 
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IN LARGE NORTH CENTRAL CITIES, 4 OUT OF TEN 
HAVE LESS THAN $1,000 PER YEAR 


that Britain favored a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. But in January, 
1916, Britain’s High Commissioner in 
Egypt had agreed to the establishment 
of an independent Arab state in return 
for Arab aid against Turkey. The Arabs 
say this state included Palestine; the 
British denied this. Since then there 
have been frequent Arab-Jewish clashes 
in Palestine. 

After serious outbreaks in 1986-39, 
Britain sharply limited Jewish immigra- 
tion and land sales to Jews by the 
Arabs. Today, the Jews are pressing 
demands for a change in British immi- 
gration restrictions and the eventual 
establishment of a Jewish state in Pal- 
estine. Jewish leaders in Britain and the 
United States favor the creation of a 
Jewish Army, which would take part in 
the war in the same manner as the 
forces of the governments-in-exile now 
located in London. 

British and American officials are said 
to fear that the organization of a Jew- 
ish Army would convince the Arabs that 
Britain had agreed to set up a separate 
Jewish state in Palestine and might 
lead to a renewal of violence. 

American spokesmen have repeated- 
ly asserted that the Atlantic Charter ap- 
plies to the whole world, and that the 
“Four Freedoms” will be extended to 
all peoples. Others assert, however, that 
the United States can do something 
more right now to convince these peo- 
ples, particularly those in the Far East, 
that we sincerely believe in the “Four 
Freedoms” and the Atlantic Charter. 

This “something more” is the repeal 
by Congress of the Chinese exclusion 
laws. A bill repealing these laws has 
been approved by the House and sent 
to the Senate, where action is expected 
soon. (See Nov. 8 issue.) 


America’s “Forgotten Tenth” 


In this all-out war every able-bodied 
worker and fighter is needed on the 
home front and the battleline. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the 13,000,000 
Negroes — one-tenth of the nation - 
are given the opportunity to contribute 





fully to our war effort. And it is even 
more important that white Americans 
assure the Negro of a better chance 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” in postwar America. 

So long as the white man seeks to 
prevent the advance of the Negro, he 
is automatically retarding his own pro- 
gress as well. Booker T. Washington, 
great Negro educator, once remarked 
that the white man has to sit on the 
Negro to keep him in the gutter — and 
while he is sitting on him, the white 
man does not get very far out of the 
gutter himself. 

On June 25, 1941 President Roose- 
velt issued his famous Executive Order 
8802 to prevent discrimination in de- 
fense industries, setting up a Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices to in- 
investigate complaints of discrimination. 
The work of this committee, plus the 
growing shortage of manpower, has re- 
sulted in many Negroes being taken into 
industry. An important blow against 
racial discrimination also was struck by 
the National War Labor Board on June 
6, 1948. In a unanimous decision the 
Board declared that white workers and 
Negro workers doing the same work 
must be paid the same wage rate. The 
opinion was written by Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham, president of the University of 
North Carolina. He declared in part: 

“It is the acknowledged fact that in spite 
ot all the handicaps of slavery and dis- 
crimination, the Negro in America has 
made more progress in the shortest time 
than any race in human history. . . . Slavery 
gave the Negro his Christianity. Christian- 
ity gave the Negro his freedom. This free- 
dom must give the Negro equal rights to 
home and health, education and citizen- 
ship, and an equal opportunity to work 
and fight for our common country. . . .” 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 10 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 


throughout the school year. 





NEGRO INCOMES ARE LOW.... 











IN SOUTHERN RURAL COMMUNITIES, 9 OUT OF 10 
HAVE LESS THAN $1,000 PER YEAR 
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Some observers believe that the 
greatest hope of a Letter future for the 
Negro would be through broadening 
the attitude of labor’ unions. A union 
policy of no discrimination because of 
race, creed or color will help assure the 
Negro of steady employment. The CIO 
unions in the steel, automotive and 
meat packing industries are strongly op- 
posed to any racial discrimination 
among their membership. The AFL has 
repeatedly declared itself, through con- 
vention resolutions, against discrimina- 
tion in unions. But national officials of 
the AFL have had difficulty getting 
local unions to accept this policy. 


Negroes After the War 


The high intentions and good sense 
of Americans will be put to a stern test 
when World War II ends. The bulk of 
Negro workers is going into war plants. 
What will happen to them when these 
plants close during the postwar period? 
After World War I, thousands of Ne- 
groes were forced out of jobs to make 
room for returning soldiers and unem- 
ployed whites. The bitter competition 
for scarce jobs during that period 
caused serious race riots. If World War 
II is followed by a long period of un- 
employment, there may be another 
outbreak of anti-Negro riots. 

Already there have been outbreaks in 
widely scattered parts of the country: 
whites and Negroes in the South; 
whites and Mexicans in California; and 
the Detroit race riots of June 20-21, 
which were the worst since World War 
I days. Following these outbreaks, 
President Roosevelt asked the Attorney 
General and others in authority to “give 
special attention to the problem” of 
race riots. Commenting upon this ac- 
tion, the New York Times notes that 
all of us can do our part to prevent 
race riots: 

“If we measure our fellows by character 
and ability, if we refuse to be badgered 
into suspecting or disliking whole groups 
of a no reason or for foolish rea- 
sons, we will be doin 
help our country and 
try’s enemies.. .” 


our loyal part. to 


iscourage our coun- 





THE PHILIPPINES: 


372 Years of Dependence 


= Filipinos have an old proverb: 
“Into the closed mouth the fly does 
not get.” Right now the fly which they 
- are trying to keep out of their mouths 
is the phony independence which the 
Japanese have promised. The Filipinos 
are keeping very quiet. 

The 7,000 islands whict together 
make up the Philippines were seen for 
the first time by a Westerner’s eyes 
when Magellan, Portuguese navigator, 
reached there in 1521. Sailing for Spain, 
Magellan managed, not only to claim 
the Philippines for Spain, but also to 
get killed there. It remained for Miguel 
Lopez de Legazpi to conquer the is- 
lands for Philip II of Spain. He chose 
Manila as the capital in 1571. There- 
after Spain remained in control until 


1898. 
The Beginnings of Aguinaldo 


But the Spanish regime was not un- 
troubled. By the end of the nineteenth 
century many of the discontented na- 
tives had joined a society called “Young 
Filipinos.” These patriots were op- 
posed to the Spanish religious orders 
They objected to the vast landholdings 
ot the orders and to their great politi- 
cal power. Finally, under the leader- 
ship of Emilio Aguinaldo, the Filipinos 
rebelled in 1896. The rebels won some 
of their points. But in return, Aguinaldo 
agreed to go into exile at Hong Kong. 

When the Spanish-American War 
broke out in 1898, Aguinaldo had a 
conference at Hong Kong with Admiral 
George Dewey. As a result, Aguinaldo 
went back to the islands on an Amer- 
ican vessel. Then he organized a new 
native rebellion against Spain and thus 
helped our war effort. During the strug- 
gle he set up a Filipino. Republic with 
himself as president. 

Within a week of the war declara- 
tion, Dewey was under way, and on 
the first of May he was able to an- 
nounce the greatest American naval 


victory of the nineteenth century: the , 


destruction of the Spanish fleet in Ma- 
nila Bay. 

When Spain ceded the Philippines 
to the United States after the war for 
$20,000,000, Aguinaldo became em.- 
bittered. In February, 1899, he started 
a rebellion against the United States 
After two years of sharp fighting, Agui- 
naldo was captured. Thereafter Amer- 
ican control was quickly established. 

President William McKinley was the 
chief influence in the annexation of 


By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College; 
author of “The World Since 1914.” 





From the New York Herald. isve 


The question was asked: “What will 
he do with it?’ Time has answered. 


the Philippines. Once he told a group 
of clergymen why he eventually de- 
cided — after much uncertainty — that 
we must take over the Spanish posses- 
sions. His explanation contained most of 
the reasons why countries generally say 
they want colonies. He said: 


“I walked the floor of the White House 
night after night until midnight, and I am 
not ashamed to tell you, gentlemen, that I 
went down on my Sees and prayed Al- 
mighty God for guidance. And one night 
late it came to me this way: 

(1) That we could not give them back 
to Spain—that would be cowardly and dis- 
honorable; [national honor and pride] 

(2) That we could not turn them over 
to France or Germany—our commercial 
rivals in the Orient—that would be bad 
business and discreditable; [economic na- 
tionalism] 

(3) That we could not leave them to 
themselves—they were unfit for self-govern- 
ment—and they would soon have anarchy 
and misrule over there worse than Spain's 
was; [idea of the “white man’s burden” | 

4) That there was nothing left for us 
to do but to take them all, and to educate 
the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and 
Christianize them . . . as our fellow-men 
for whom Christ also died. [missionary 
spirit] 

And then I went to bed, 
sleep, and slept soundly.” ~ 

There were many othe: conscientious 
Americans, however, who opposed Mc- 
Kinley’s policy as “imperialistic” and 
who feared it meant our first step in 
the quicksand of “world politics.” From 


and went to 





the very beginning ot American rule, 
there was much feeling among both 
Americans and Filipinos, that the is- 
lands must eventually become inde- 
pendent. The chief problem always 
was to decide how and when that in- 
dependence would be granted. Mean- 
while, the Filipinos, frem the start. 
were given a share in the government. 

Our governmerit took the position 
that we were merely the trustees for 
the Filipinos. It was our duty to give 
them an honest and efficient administra 
tion, to provide schools, roads, sanita 
tion, and to educate the Filipinos for 
eventual self-government. An eminent 
jurist, William Howard Taft, was per 
suaded to accept the post of Governor. 
General, and he performed so well that 
ae won the Filipinos ove: to American 
rule. 

The Filipino share in the government 
became ever greater as more and more 
natives became educated according to 
western standards and ideas. The is- 
lauds also benefited in an economic 
way through the rapidly growing free 
trade with the United States. 


Wilson Acts on Independence 


Finally Congress was convinced that 
the Filipinos had made enough eco- 
nomic, political and intellectual pro- 
gress so that independence could be- 
come a matter of law. In 1916 the Wil- 
son administration pushed through the 
Jones Act which formally pledged this 
country to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines “as soon as a stable government 
can be established.” A lenient Gov- 
ernor-General, Francis Burton Harrison, 
appointed by Wilson, gave the Filipinos 
many additional powers. Independence 
seemed in sight. And yet it was still 
long in coming. 

It was not until the last decade that 
a definite date was set. This was done 
in the Hawes-Cutting Act of 1933. 
When the Filipino legislature turned 
down the offer because the bill con- 
tained military and naval provisions, a 
new act was passed in Washington. 
This Tydings-McDuffie Act was ac- 
cepted by all parties in 1934. 

Under the revised law, the islands 
were promised full independence after 
a trial period of 12 years. The Filipinos 
then elected a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. This body quickly drew up a con- 
stitution which was approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1935. The people 
ot the Philippines soon ratified the 
document and thus was born a new 
country: the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines 
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“After the examination in the Second Science 
Talent Search, I went home completely discouraged. 
If it had not been for the encouragement of my sci- 
ence teacher, I would have dropped out, and not 
taken the trouble to finish my essay. 

“Several of us had discussed the answers we had 
given, and mine differed from theirs in so many 
cases, I thought I hadn’t a chance. 

“This trip to Washington as one of the 40 finalists 
has been wonderful, but I think the most important 
thing to me is that the Science Talent Search has 
taught me not to quit,” 


* *~ * 
We’re not inventing this story—it’s the actual 


experience of one of last year’s contestants, as told 
by her in Washington. 


By. “The Science Talent 






Search taught me 


3 


not to quit...’ 


Some of you may feel the same way, for the Sci- 
ence Aptitude Examination which is part of the 
Science Talent Search is purposely made difficult. If 
you let that fact stop you, you may lose a scholar- 
ship because you lost courage. 


Remember that persistence is one of the main 
qualifications of a true scientist. Keep on with your 
essay and finish your entry. 

There is still time to arrange to enter the Third 
Annual Science Talent Search and compete for 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships ranging from 
$100 to $2400. Closing-date is December 27, 1943. 

Your teacher can get full information from Sci- 
ence Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington (6), 
D. C., or from School Service, Westinghouse Elec- 


_ tric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. 


Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 














THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


FRANCIS ASBURY (1745-1816) 
Pioneer Methodisi Bishop 3 


OHN WESLEY sent Francis Asbury to America in 1771 as a 
Methodist missionary. In 1784 his appointment as superin- 
tendent of all churches was approved by the first American 
Methodist Conference. The title of superintendent was changed 
to bishop in 1787. 
Bishop Asbury traveled on horseback more than 5,000 
miles every year during his long term of office. His salary 
i was only $80 a year. He had no home, though he was a 
welcome guest and led family prayers in thousands of Ameri- 
can homes. 

a, Asbury knew well every part of his adopted country. He 
“a and his “itinerant” preachers led the westward march of 
migration across the Alleghenies. In his lifetime a scattered 

wei band of a few hundred members was transformed into a 

\| flourishing body of 200,000. 


; 
LETTERS 
j CERTAINLY, 





: R 
TV METHODIST PREACHERS WERE ACCUSED OF 
FAVORING ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN REVO - 
UTION AND SOME OF THEM WERE ATTACKED BY MOBS. 








ASBURY 
Vor 70 REMAIN IN H/OING FOR TWO YEARS UNTIL AMERICAN OFFICIALS 


DISCOVERED THAT HE HAD EXPRESSED SYMPATHY FOR THE COLONIES. 











“fh Zz Z : t . ~~ \ lames 
S ASBURY WAS SERIOUSLY ILL THROUGHOUT HIS LIFE, BUT HE REFUSED 
10 REST. ONCE HE HAD HIMSELF TIED TO THE SADOLE $0 HE COULD CON-\f= 


TINVE HIS JOURNEY. | 
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OW A COLD DAY WAS: “THERE 1§ NOTHING OUT 


. 4 
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: Classroom Actvities 
The Philippines: 372 Years of 

0 Dependence (p. 10) 

y Few island groups have been more 
tought over than the Philippines. From 

e the time of Magellan’s discovery until 

I- 1900 the Portuguese, the British, the 
Dutch and the Americans have tried 

le » to wrest this rich archipelago from the 

f — Spaniards. All except the American 

, forces wanted primarily to monopolize 

d | the trade. The Spaniards refused to 


a = permit any foreigners to sell goods at 
retail or to do any business there. 

Meanwhile, the Filipinos were restive 
under Spanish rule, but not until some 
of the young men were able to get away 
from home’ for education abroad was 
there any organization. The young men 
returned ‘and became leaders of the 
illiterate people, urging them to revolt 
and win reform in religion and govern- 
ment. From the time of this movement 
for independence, which began in the 
1880s, until today, the Filipinos have 
never ceased their agitation for inde- 
S pendence. They recognized that on the 
“4 whole, American rule of their islands 
= was an enlightened one, but they could 
not accept the fact that they were under 
the domination’ of a government not 
their own. 

At the time of the Spanish coloni- 
zation of the islands, the main group 
of Philippine natives were organized 
in a sort of confederation, made up of 
units called “barangays.” Their people 
were divided into three classes, the 
serfs, the freemen and the nobles, each 
with its own form of government. That 








“A » they had achieved any kind of govern- 
ment was almost in the nature of a mir- 
acle, considering the wide racial diver- 

yo sity, and the religious and cultural 

pr differences which then existed and still 


» exist. Altogether there are 43 racial 

groups in the islands. The main groups 
= are the Filipaaos proper, who are Ma- 
= lays; the Tagalogs, the [lokos, and the 
— Moros, each with its own language. 
© There are even two distinct pygmy 
| groups — but very primitive. There are 
| a many different religions as there are 











a | Taces. 
FRe | Research Topics 
OK Assign a committee of the class to 


Weport on the products of the Philip- 
hes, climate, and geography, size, and 


WORT 





population. Ask another group of pupils 
to study the racial and religious groups 
of the islands, their physical appear- 
ance, stage of civilization, and culture. 
Compton’s Encyclopedia, volume P, 
gives most of this information. World 


Book, volume P, gives a more extended , 


article, giving details of the main 


islands. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. How were the Philippines discov- 
ered? Where did they get their name? 

2. Who were the “Young Filipinos?” 
Who was their leader? 

8. Why did Aguinaldo turn against 
the United States? ~ 

4. What were President McKinley's 
reasons for annexing the islands? 

5. What recent moves toward Phil- 
ippine independence have been made? 

6. List benefits which American rule 
brought the Filipinos. 


The Philippines Fight for 
Freedom (p. 3) 


This article brings up to date the 
consideration of our Far Eastern island 
group. It should be read after the his- 
torical article and the facts discussed 
jointly. 

President Manuel Quezon’s dilemma 
regarding his tenure in office is further 
complicated by the fact that at this 
moment, when the Japanese independ- 
ence is being foisted upon them, he is 
separated from his people. To them 
he is a symbol of Philippine independ- 
ence, and perhaps it would be psycho- 
logically bad to turn the presidency over 
to Sergio Osmena, the Vice President. 





COMING NEXT ISSUE 
(November 29-December 4) 


_ Owing to the observance of the 
Thanksgiving recess in most schools 
there will be no issue of World 
Week for November 22-27. It will 
resume the following week. Here 
are some of the features which will 
appear in the issue of November 
29. 

Postwar World Unit 11: Policing the 
World in the Age of Air. 

They Fought for Freedom: John 
James Audubon. 


Air Week: Progress in Cargo Planes. 











President Quezon conducts his state 
business these days from a bed in the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington where — 
he lies ill of tuberculosis. It is a ques- — 
tion whether he will live to see his 
country liberated. 

But whether he continues as Presi- 
dent for the duration or not, the Japa- 
nese will seize upon any outcome to ~ 
make propaganda capital. If Manuel 
Quezon remains in office, they will say — 
that the United States is openly flouting 
the law of the islands. If he is replaced, 
they will say that the United States 
has cast off a hero. 

Study the map on page 2 carefully, © 
noting the products of the various is- 
lands; Remind the class that there are 
more than 7,000 islands in the group. 
Point out Cebu, the island where Ma- 
gellan landed, Luzon, . Mindanao, 
Panay, Mindoro, and Negros. Off Min- 
danao lie the deepest waters in the 
world, some six miles of ocean depth. 
Note the Celebes Sea, the South China © 
Sea, and the Sulu Sea. Point out the © 
historic scenes of tragic U. S. defeat — _ 
Corregidor Fortress, Cavite (U. S. nay- 
al base), and Bataan Peninsula, on the © 
west side of Manila Bay. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What has been the attitude of the © 
Filipino toward the U. S. during the 
war? 
2. What have the Japanese offered 
them? What actually does their “inde- 
pendence” under Japan consist of? 

3. What is President Quezon’s prob- % 
lem today? 

4. What were the provisions of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act? What effect 
would this have upon our trade with 
the Philippines? 

5. What is President Roosevelt's 
recommendation for the future of an 
independent Philippine nation? 


Treasury Tax Program 


Opposed (p. 6) 


This article should be read and dis- 
cussed in conjunction with the one en- 
titled “Taxpayers’ Almanac for 1942- 
43.” This article gives information on 
the progréss of the tax bill, while the 
latter shows the effect of the present tax 
program on the pocketbook of the aver- 
age citizen. 

Business Week for oo nrg iL, 
1948 remarked on the official a 






























the motions of oitpeting 
a new tax bill, their hearts are not in 
|. All of them realize that there’s no 
nce of writing a bill that will raise 
#12, 000,000,000 requested by Presi- 
t Roosevelt. At the same time, none 
a nts to take the responsibility of re- 
: "fusing to back a deflationary tax pro- 
gram.” 














There are two schools of opinion on 
‘the subject, although both schools agree 
that there is urgent need for a bill 
which will check inflation, by absorbing 
) the excess consumer buying power. Rep- 
tésentative Knutson of Minnesota claims, 
however, that a further tax increase 

ould liquidate the middle class because 
it would “inevitably lead to a demand 
for higher wages to meet the increased 
‘tax burden.” The Morgenthau proposals 
would increase the burden on incomes 
‘from $5,000 to $25,000 a year and 
would relieve 9,000,000 of the lowest 
‘income groups from paying the “Vic- 
tory Tax.” President Murray of the CIO 
' objects to the sales tax because it fails 
to tap the real excess income and places 
‘the heavy burden on those least able 
to bear it. 

Hold a debate on the subject: RE- 
SOLVED, That the United States needs 
higher taxes to prevent inflation. Refer- 
‘ences that might be used by the class 
are listed below: 

_ “Asking Price,” 
9, 1943, p. 16. 

“High Cost of Morgenthau; Treasury 
‘pruposals,” Time, Oct. 18, 1943, p. 21 

“Tax Balloon; Treasury offers sug- 
gestions on raising ten more billions,” 
ewsweek, Oct. 11, 1943. 

Robey, R. “Treasury's New Tax Pro- 
gram,” Newsweek, Oct. 11, 1943, p. 64. 

“Who Will Pay for the War?” New 
Republic, October 18, 1943, p. 506 
ables giving national balance sheet 





Business Week, Oct 


Questions for Discussion: 
"1. Who writes the tax bills? Who ap 
roves them? 

2. What were the main points of the 
Treasury’s proposals? 
$. “What was the reaction of the Ways 
“and Means Committee? 
4. What is the attitude of the Ad 
ministration? Of the labor unions? 
5. What does the Ways and Means 
Committee suggest as a compromise? 
ill it be adequate for preventing in- 
flation? 



















Taxpayers’ Almanac (p. 5) 


This article should be read with great 
, as it is detailed and rather difficult 






jut it is important for them to under- 
and what their families are facing. 
gest to the class that they discuss 
h their parents the income tax prob 




















and the payments that have been 
made. If the pupils fail to understand 
the article, their fathers can probably 
explain their own deductions, credits 
and exemptions. It would perhaps help 
if a sample “short form” were obtained 
from a bank or taxpayer, and the actual 
arithmetic worked out in the classroom. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What were the “red letter” 
for taxpayers? 

2. What is the Victory Tax? The 
Withholding Tax? 

3. What was left of Ruml’s “Pay-as- 
you-go” plan as it was adopted? How 
does the “forgiveness” clause work? 

4. What was the Estimated Tax re- 
turn? 

5. Under what circumstances will 
John Q. Public get a refynd? Under 
what circumstances will he have to pay 
more? Pay more with interest? 

6. What new arrangements have 
made this year different from others for 
the taxpayer? 


days 


Know Your World (p. 23) 


The Crimea is one of the Socialist 
Soviet Republics, created in 1921. Its 
people were Russians and Crimean Tar- 
tars of mixed Greek and Turkish blood. 
This Russian Riviera was once the sum- 
mer home of the Russian imperial fam- 
ily and nobility. Later it was dotted with 
rest homes for workers from all parts of 
Russia and with sanitoria. But these 
were not what attracted the eyes of the 
Germans. Iron mines in the Kerch 
Peninsula and coal for the German in- 
dustrial machine drew them to the 
Crimea, but even more important was 
its strategic location. By conquering the 
Crimea, they thought to cut off all Rus- 
sian shipping into the Black Sea and 
through the Dardanelles. From Kerch, 
they hoped to invade the Caucasus, and 


the Near East. They realized the first 
objective, but not the second. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What nations took part in the 


Crimean War? 

2. Why is this regarded as the worst 
managed war in English history? 

3. What woman distinguished herself 
there? 

4. Give the sequence of events in the 
Crimea during the present war. 

5. What kind of land is the Crimea? 
What kind of people live there? 

6. What happened to the Light Bri- 
gade? 


Inside Washington (p. 7) 


If you can obtain from the school 
library, a graded word list text, try 
your class in a spelling bee, to see how 
well they fare on some of the words 
missed by the members of Congress and 


the-girls, or appoint captains to choc 


teams. If you prefer to make your own | 


test, you might select only proper names 
in the news or exclusively from the 
war, or terms used in social studies. 
The difficulty of the match could be 
stepped up by asking for an-identifica- 


tion or definition of each word. If the # 


class would be interested in making a 








































































community affair of a spelling bee, sug- ee 
gest to them that they challenge their vent 
parents to an evening match, with "prod 
picked teams from both groups. sity 
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Paratroopers & Spor 

Leggett, J. P. “It’s Raining Soldiers,” eS N 
Popular Mechanics, April, 1948, p. 19. CBS 

Wharton, D. “Jumping Through Geor- unde 
gia: Training System,” Readers Digest, As a 
November, 1941, p. 81. direc 

Goodridge, G. “What It Feels Like to ~ disti: 
Jump,” Atlantic, February, 1943, p. 68. | ures 

Eddy, D. “Wild Men from Heaven: U.S 
Paraski Troopers,” American Magazine, : Li 
June, 1942, p. 133. | p-m. 

> the 
Philippines econ 
‘ : deal: 

“We Did It Before, We'll Do It Again Be Nov. 
in the Philippines,” Life, January’19, 1942. Ame 

“Yankee Girl; Five Months in Jap In- Disc. 
ternment Camp at Manila,” Life, Septem- Rail 
ber 7, 1942, p. 13. = . Dec. 

Crow, C. “Japanning the Philippines,” “9 Dec. 
Nation, July 31, 1943, p. 120; also Readers ~~ 
Digest, September, 1948, p. 25. ee 

Romulo, Carlos P. I Saw the Fall of the 
Philippines, Doubleday, Doran, 1942. ‘ Se 

: The 
Taxation <a 

Lindley, E. K. “Our Perennial Tax | Dec. 
Dilemma,” Newsweek, April 12, 1943, p Migh 
50. » at W 

Maxwell, A. “Companion Poll.on Taxes,” a 
Woman’s Home Companion, February,  } 
1943, p. 74. 

George, W. F. “Your $100,000,000,000 @ ‘ G: 
Tax Bill,” American Magazine, March, ' a.m. 
1948, p. 32 » feren 

Scho 
Race Problems . 
3 ~ Dec. 

“Color—Unfinislied Business of Democ- @ P*The 
racy,” the entire issue of Survey Graphic % : W 
for November, 1942, > mid. 

Brown, Earl, and Leighton, George R., the v 
“The Negro and the War,” Public Affairs, > Prese 
Pamphlet, No. 71. 3 on B. 

Owen, Chandler, “Negroes and the 
War,” an official publication of, the Office J 
of War Information. 

‘ , F. Ne 

Key to ‘Know Your World Week EThe . 

I. Who's Who: 2, 1, 5, 3, 4. “its se 

II. Philippine Independence: 1-c; 2-a;4 Sagan 
3-c; 4-c; 5-b; 6-b. 3 mph) 

Ill. Race Problems: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 

5-T; 6-T. 


IV..Cungress and Taxes: 1-$10,500,000,-5 
000; 2-inflation; 3-$5,000;. 4-wages; 5-205 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

America — Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. A dramatic report on 
what America is singing, saying, and read- 
ing. News from our fliers abroad is pre- 
sented in the Flight Story of the Week. 
Sponsored by Lockheed and Vega Aircraft. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Weekly concerts 
under the direction of Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 
As an intermission feature, Carl Van Doren 
directs “The American Scriptures,” with 
distinguished actors taking the part of fig- 
ares in American history. Sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Company. 

Lands-of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. NBC's Inter-American University of 
the Air presents dramas interpreting the 
economics of the Americas. The first series 
deals with The Americas and World Trade. 
Nov. 7, Travels of the Potato; Nov. 14, 
America Gives Corn to the World; Nov. 21, 
Discovery of the Amazon; Nov. 28, Jungle 
Railway; Dec. 5, Tlie Coming of the Cow; 
Dec. 12, The Coming of the Negro Slave; 
Dec. 19, The Return of the Free. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the Air presents 
dramatized stories of the tools of science. 
Dec. 6, The Gasoline Engine ( Mechanized 
Might); Dec. 13, The Steam Engine (Heat 
at Work ) 


> TUESDAY 


Gateways to Music. CBS, 9415-9:45 
a.m. The Music Educators National Con- 


ference, cooperating with the American 
School of the Air, offers music in its vari- 
ous forms, frem folk-song to symphony. 
Dec. 7, Marching Off to War; Dec. 14, 


The Christmas Spirit 

Words at War. NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors: 
Presented ‘in cooperation with the Council 
on Books in Wartime 


WEDNESDAY 
New Horizons. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 


© The American School of the Air continues 


its series of dramatic historical presentations 


© against a background study of world geog- 
= taphy. The Teacher’s Manual includes an 
» air-age map of the world designed to sup- 


‘ _— this series. Dec. 1, The Age of 


ubber (Malaysia and Brazil); Dec. 8, 
-_ 

» All hours are Eastern War Time. 
med here are subject to change. 


Programs 


* as. : é % 
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King Cotton (Cotton Belts of the World); 
Dec. 15, Treasures of the Earth ( Distri- 
bution of Minerals). 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. Favorite modern and classical 
stories are dramatized by the American 
School of the Air. Dec. 2, Cinder Ike, by 
Hope Newell; Dec. 9, Shadow in the Pines, 1 
by Stephen Meader; Dec. 16, Nathaniel’s 
Witch, by Katharine Gibson. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Folkways in Music, an NBC 
Inter-American University feature, shows 
the relationship of music to the ways of 
living among peoples of the Americas. 
Dec. 2, The Changing Frontier; Dec. 9, 
Land of Vanished Cities; Dec. 16, Brazilian 
Gold; Dec. 23, Christian Folkways. A lis- 
tener’s handbook, Music of the New World, 
Vol. III, is available for 25e from the 
Southern Music Publishing Company, Edu- 
cation Division, 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Students discuss current events and 
postwar problems on this American School 
of the Air presentation. Dec. 3, The Road 
to Tokyo; Dec. 10, Womanpower; Dec. 
17, Freedom from Warf. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 3:45- 
4:00 p.m. Guest poets are interviewed by 
Ted Malone, and Scholastic’s Round Table 


. contributors are featured on the third Fri- 


day of each month. 

Eyewitness. CBS, 7:15-7:30 p.m. 
Dramatized on-the-scene news stories of 
the week, selected from reports filed by 
correspondents all over the world 


SATURDAY 


Of Men and Books. CBS, 9:45-10:00 
a.m. Reviews of books by Professor - 
T. Frederick, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 

Youth on Parade. CRS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Activities of American youth at work 
helping to win the war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p.m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumers’ problems. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

For This We Fight. NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p-m. Following~the first twenty-six pro- 
grams in the series, NBC’s Inter-American 
University of the Air will devote the next 
five to expressions of viewpoints on which 
listeners fee requested further informa- 
tion, as well as to more recent develop- 
ments in public opinion. Spiritual issues of 
the peace will be discussed on December 
25, and the series will conclude with a 
summary of oe licies of the 
United States, on January 1. 


Wages 







BASIC ENGLISH 

Teachers desiring to apply the study of 
Basic English in their own class work will 
be glad to know that a special folder on 
“Basic English in the Classroom,” prepared 
by Dr. |. A. Richards: and his staff, has 
been published by Scholastic Publications 
and will be free on request. It 
contains the Basic Word List and 
instructions for its use. Address: Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 























































































16mm. Sound Film Feature! 


The most astounding aggrega- 
tion of wild animal thrills ever 
shown! Python versus tiger 
tiger versus crocodile. the wild 
elephant hunt. — capture of the 
giant orang-outang. Filmed in the 
heart of the Malay jungle. Enter- 
taining and educational. 


8 REELS, RENTAL BASIS 


$15.00 Spot Booking 
$12.50 Series Booking 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-15 New York 19 














FOR BETTER 


—_ 
a) .- FOR LASTIN 
UNDER STANDIN 


¢ FRIENDSHIP 


SHOW THESE THRILLING | 
HISTORIC FILMS! 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE, $15.00 Each per Day 
ONE DAY IN RUSSIA 55 Min. 
Written and narrated by Quentin Reynolds. 


Most-complete picture of life in Soviet Russio 
ever made A factual panorama 


SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 62 Min. | 
Narrated by Edward R. Murrow, ace CBS war 
correspondent. An epic of 17 months str ’ 
by 3 million citizens, who finally smashed 
Nazi ring of steel. 


Also U. S$. War Short supplied FREE on same 
‘ogram if requested! ‘One World’ Film Cata- 




















































































sent on request. Write Dept. $-11._ 


BRANDON FILMS «i: 
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"Two Helpful Folders FREE to 





XOX 





readers of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
q@ 74 


BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM 





by Dr. I. A. Richards . 


After you and your students have read Dr. |. A. 
Richards’ timely article on What Is Basic English? 
in this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
obtain a copy of this free four-page folder containing 
a complete list of the 850 Basic English words 
together with a special discussion of teaching meth- 
ods for the use of Basic English in the classroom 


ou ll want to 


[his tolder was prepared especially tor SCHOLASTIC 


Macazines by Dr. I. A. Richards and his staff to 
help our many thousands of teacher users make better use of Basic English 
in connection with their classroom work. Dr. Richards of Harvard University 
is co-inventor with Dr. C. K. Ogden of Cambridge University, of the Basic 
English system and is its chief authority in the United States. 


CLUB VICTORY—A Community Program for 
the Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


by Gay Head 


This booklet contains a reprint ot five weekly Boy 
Dates Girl stories from SENIOR SCHOLASTIC contain- 
ing one suggested program for a practical com- 
munity civic committee plan to help solve the 
growing juvenile delinquency problem. 


These popular Boy Dates Girl stories were read 
by hundreds of thousands of high school students in 
recent issues of Senior ScHo.astic. They do not 


provide a 


Club Vie tory 


La 





‘ 


rfect pattern for — this major national ac ge but present 
one possible solution that can be a 


apted to special localized needs—written 


in a popular interesting story form. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


AN EXTRA 
SERVICE FOR YOU 


These two folders are made 
available to teacher-users of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES as 
part of our longtime policy of 
aiding teachers and their stu- 


dents to meet major educational’ 


objectives. Merely paste the cou- 
pon below on a one cent govern- 
ment post card for your copies 
of these two useful folders. 


eTeTerererer 























Two Helpful Folders—Yours ‘for the Asking 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TE 11-15-43 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me the free SCHOLASTIC folders checked below: 
BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM by I. A. 
Richards 
CLUB VICTORY—A practical Suggested Program for 
the Community Juvenile Deliquency Problem— 
by Gay Head 
Name. 
School 
Street Address 
City. 
P.O. Zone No. (if any). State. 
Paste on the Back of a Penny Postcard and Mail Today 
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New l6mm 
sound film, depicting the heroic strug- 
gle of the Chinese people against ag- 
gression. Available for sale or rental 


from Brandon Flms, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DOVER — One-reel sound film on 
Britain’s front line on the Channel coast. 
Offensive preparations include training 
in tank tactics; anti-aircraft batteries; 
assault landing boats and fighter planes 
at work. Narrated by Edward R. Mur- 
row. Available from-your nearest film 
library or government depository. 


PARIS CALLING — Twelve-reel tea- 
ture film dramatizing the story of the 
French underground movement for 
freedom. Randolph Scott and Elizabeth 
Bergner star in this Universal feature. 
Available for rental through the Bell 
and Howell Filmosound Library, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Avenue Chicago, 
Illinois. 

RUSSIANS AT WAR — Seven-reel 
sound film showing how Russian civil- 
ians, guerrilla units and paratroopers 
live, work and fight for victory. Narra- 
tion in English. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films. 

SCATTERGOOD BAINES — Feature 
length sound film of Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland’s well-known character of 
fiction and radio. Guy Kibbe is featured 
as Scattergood. Entire series of three 
features, includes Scattergood Baines, 
Scattergood Pulls the Strings, and Scat- 
tergood Meets Broadway. Available for 
sale or rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

WARTIME NUTRITION — One-reel 
sound film stressing the importance of 
the economical use of our food supply 
during wartime, and outlining proper 
diets from the standpoint of nutrition. 
Available without charge from your 
nearest Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, or U. S. Government film de- 
pository. 

WINGS OF YOUTH—Two-teel sound 
film on Canada’s preparation for a new 
future in the air. Includes scenes of 


pilot training, construction of air fields, J 
and manufacturing of machines and % 
equipment. Available for sale or rental] 
Film Board of 7 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi- | 


from the National 


cago, Illinois. 
YOUR DOLLARS—IN 


available without charge from theif) 
motion picture division, 110 E. 42 St, 
New York City. 





CHINA’S 400,000,000 — Six-reel 


UNIFORM— ~ 
Two-reel sound film, with commentary | 
by Mark Hawley, devoted to the role of | 
our savings deposits in financing the war % 
effort. Produced by the Savings Bank® 
Association of New York State, and] 
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Will you have what It takes 


of boys in school to- 
day can hardly wait until they’re 


old enough to apply for training 
in the air services. 

They won't be satisfied until 
they’re roaring skyward in mighty 


= bombers or flashing fighters— 


teaching our country’s enemies 
the score. 


But remember—just your own. 


Wish to be an airman isn’t all it 


takes to win a seat in an air-train- 


Sing classroom. 


§ All the air services—army, navy, 
S0ast guard and marine corps— 


screen out the fellows 

who lack mental apti- 

tude. The airmen of the 

future are the students 

of today. So buckle 

down now and get all the educa- 
tion you can acquire. 


We of Studebaker keep in pretty 
close contact with the air services, 
because it’s our job to build Cy- 
clone engines for the famous Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress. We know how 
careful our government is about 
selecting the men to man and 
maintain its warplanes. And so, 


ip get into this classroom. 


when we advise you to 
prepare intensively for 

your air training, we're 

giving you a.friendly tip. 

Our factories are all 

out on war work these days. But 
after victory comes, there'll be 
finer Studebaker motor cars and 
trucks than ever for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —multiple-drive military trucks 
—other vital war matériel 








BRAZIL 
Future Glanf 
of Industry 


Wr parades and flag-decked 
streets, Brazil celebrated the first 
anniversary of her entry into the war 
last August. Today a Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Force may soon be on the seas, 
en route to the war zone. These events 
are tokens of the steadfast friendship 
which has existed between the United 
States and Brazil for more than a cen- 


 ailon the Regency in 1831-42, a 
Brazilian deputy drew up a bill for 
union with the United States. Brazil's 
second Emperor, Dom Pedro II, was 
a great admirer of ours. During his 
visit here in 1876, the Brazilian mon- 
arch made himself so popular that a 
wag suggested he run for President of 
the U. S. In 1917, five days after our 
entry into World War I, Brazil broke 
off relations with Germany. A few 
months later she declared war. Part of 
the Brazilian fleet was sent to European 
waters. A medical mission and a num- 
ber of aviators went to the Western 
front. All Brazil’s resources were placed 
at the disposal of the United Nations. 


Brazil’s Contribution 


Today, no American nation has stood 
by the United States, at greater risk to 
herself, than Brazil. She joined us at a 
moment when our forces were on the 
defensive, and when we could not have 
aided ‘her much if she had been 
attacked. She added to our side her 
44,000,000 people, her army of 100,- 
000 trained men and $00,000 reserves, 
and—best of all—her _ strategical 
“Bulge.” The Bulge, which extends 
from Bahia to Belem, is an 1800-mile 
stretch of coastline flanking French 
Guiana on the north and becoming an 
advance base pointing to West Africa 
at the tip. After that, instead of Dakar 
threatening the Americas, Natal threat- 
ened Africa. Even before Pearl Harbor, 
President Getulio Vargas had given Pan 
American Airways the right to build 
and improve airports at Natal for ferry 
’ operations. In July, 1941, Brazil also 
gave the U. S. exclusive rights to pur- 
chase Brazil's surplus manganese, in- 
dustrial diamonds, rubber, and other 
war essentials. 

To date. Brazil's aviators have sunk 





18 Axis submarines. Her non-military 
eontribution has been enormous. It has 
cost her 115,000 tons of shipping sunk, 
$20,000,000 worth of cargoes, and 906 
lives. Like us she suffers from shortages, 
particularly of gasoline, struggles 
against the rising cost of living, and 
keeps her coastal cities blacked out. 
But the balance sheet of war shows 
that Brazil has reason also to rejoice. 
She is today well on the road to be- 
coming one of the great industrial na- 
tions of the world, and is taking these 
forward strides hand-in-hand with the 
United States. Sentiment aside, our 
——— needs the aid of Brazil and 
as rewarded her friendship. 


QB FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Brazil's war-born development pro- 
gram includes these five major points: 

1, The Brazilian TVA. The Sao Fran- 
cisco River development has been 
started with the help of American 
engineers headed by Morris L. Cooke, 
former chairman of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. The Sao Fran- 
cisco is 1,800 miles long, navigable for 
all but 50 miles. With its tributaries it 
totals 8,900 miles of water routes. At 
present only 2,000,000 people occupy 
this vast basin, although there is ample 
room for 20,000,000. The land {is rich 


in gold, bauxite, mica, iron, copper, 
and diamonds, all lying near the 
Itaparica and Pirapora Falls, which offer 
great power facilities, soon to be ex- 
panded. A railroad connects the river 
with Rio de Janeiro. The valley also 
produces earnauba wax, used for phono- 
graph records, and caroa fiber for mak- 
ing bags. Brazil has already asked us 
for any old landing barges we may 
have after the war, since these boats 
are ideal for carrying freight on the 
Sao Francisco. 

2. The Wild West of Matto Grosso. 
Matto Grosso is a huge state south of 
the Amazon, bordering Bolivia and 
Paraguay. In the northern section of this 
state, among the Amazon tributaries, 
is the finest stand of wild rubber in the 
Americas, not to mention oil and fiber- 
yielding palms. The mountainous far 
west contains 300,000 square miles of 
plateau, suitable for grazing and farm- 
ing. 

Contrary to general reports that this 
country is a dangerous jungle, infested 
with wild beasts, wilder Indians, and 
snakes, Matto Grosso is actually about 
as tropical as South Carolina, which it 
resembles. There are about two Indians 
to the square mile, but they do not 
molest white men. Matto Grosso was 
explored and settled in the 1700s when 
ma was found there. But owing to lack 


of transportation, it did not develop 





ee Bo 
Cvord.nator of Inter-American Affaite 


Sergeant Abelar da Costa Pitanga of the Brazilian Air Corps removing the 


cowling of his P-40, the same type of plane used by the “Flying Tigers.” _ J 
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much. Even now, in regions marked plantation of nearly 4,000,000 trees 


“unknown” on the maps, there are small 
towns with electric lights and refrigera- 
tors. 

Today, Brazil is reopening the Matto 
Grosso to settlers in order to build up 
the internal markets she will need after 
the war. A scientific mission of 100 
men is making ready for pioneers and 
for the planting of the rubber forests 
which will be utilized by the U. S. 

8. Brazilian Pittsburgh near Rio. In 
a little town named Volta Redonda, 80 
miles north of Rio de Janeiro, a great 
steel industry is coming to life, backed 
by a U. S. loan of $45,000,000. Furn- 
aces, coke ovens, rolling mills, railroads 
are all under construction, with the 
assistance of an American 
‘Steel company. Production will begin 
in 1944 at the rate of 260,000 tons of 
Pig iron and 250,000 tons of steel ingots. 
a a start toward an ultimate goal of 
1,000.000 tons per year. Manganese 


4 and limestone come from the state of 
| Minas Geraes, iron ore from Itabira. 


and barges haul coal 700 miles up the 


| ast The first three years’ output will 
© be taken by U. S. and Britain. 





4. Rubber — Wild and Ford. Near 
Belterra— the spot from 
| Which Britain derived its East Indian 
SMbber trees—lies a new American 


started by Henry Ford. Although the 
trees are still young they have already 
borne 1000 tons of natural rubber. Ford 
believes that his plantation is a nucleus 
from which, in time, all the rubber 
needs of the Hemisphere can be met. 
But this will not be for atleast twenty 
years. Meanwhile the wild rubber must 
be tapped upstream from Belterra, and 
100,000 tappers will be moved there 
from Belem. In this country yellow 
fever, malaria, and tropical ulcers are 
a constant menace. To protect the 
workers, sanitary controls are being set 
up in the jungle. Air and river trans- 
portation will move the rubber to 
Belem. 

5. After: ft at Sao Paulo. Last August, 
Brazil signed a contract with U. S. 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora: 
tion which gave the Brazilian-owned 
Fabrica Nacional de Motores the 
right to build Ranger engines to power 
Brazilian planes Our Army has trans- 
ferred its Miami aviation mechanics 
school to Sao Paulo to train Brazilian 
mechanics. An earlier contract with 
Wright had put the baby Brazilian air- 
plane industry on its feet. With plenty 
of power and hauxite available, Brazil 


plans soon to make its own aluminum 
for plane bodies. 





In addition to this big program, 
Brazil is also developing many minor 
industries — textiles from her cotton 
crop, silk from mulberry trees in Sao 
Paulo, shark liver oil and_ other 
medicinal products, plastics from coffee, 
babassu oil from which glycerine is ob- 
tained, rotenone for insect control. 

American money and technical aid 
are helping Brazil at every step in her 
rapid advance. However, Brazil is de- 
termined that the U. S. shall not own 
her. President Vargas has seen to it 
that Brazil will control all new in- 
dustrial developments. Before Brazil 
can become a really powerful nation, 
thousands of miles of roads, railroads, 
shipping and air routes must be opened, 
far beyond anything now in operation. 


The Vargas Government 


The men most responsible for Brazil's 
war-time expansion are the silent, 
statesmanlike president, Getulio Vargas, 
who has run the nation since 1930, and 
his Foreign Minister, Oswaldo Aranha. 
Both are former gauchos (cowboys) 
and both are staunchly pro-United 
States. 

President Vargas has often been 
called a dictator because in 1937 he 
proclaimed an Estado Novo (New 
State), which sounded fascist. The 
legislatures were dissolved, elections 
suspended, and a personal government 
was set up. However, Brazilians still 
talk pretty freely. There has been no 
mystical rigamarole, none of the trap- 
pings of fascism. and very little regi- 
mentation. The Brazilians coined a 
word for this dictatorship without dic- 
tation. It was “continuismo,” an un- 
translatable term which might be 
summed up as “more of the same.” 
There were some “Green Shirts” who 
looked very much like all the other 
“shirts” of the world, but Vargas him- 
self put them to rout in 1938. He later 
cleaned up all the German, Italian and 
Japanese organizations which looked 
suspicious. 

An American diplomat who was 
worried about the political coloring of 
Brazil,. told of having his doubts 
settled by watching a parade of Brazil- - 
ian school girls. “I suddenly had the 
answer,” he said, “There was something 
in the way those Brazilians walked ~ a 
certain bright, unconquerable jaunti- 
ness, the look of a free people — that 
made me turn to my associates and 
say: “We don’t have to worry about 
these people. They are of this 
continent. They are like us.’” 

If the Brazilians had hearé that, thev 
would have been delighted 
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the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


CORVETTE K-225. (Univer- 

WM sal. Directed by Richard 
Rosson. Produced by How- 
ard Hawks.) 


A CORVETTE is a streamlined mid- 
get destroyer used by the Royal Canad- 
ian Navy. Only 200 feet long, it carries 
a crew of 60. Thanks to their speed 
and agility, corvettes have played a big 
part in convoy work and have sunk 
many German submarines in the North 
Atlantic. 

Corvette K-225 is as streamlined as 
its namesake. What little plot runs 
through the picture in no way inter- 
feres with the life story of the corvette 
itself. Most of the film’s footage isetaken 
up with the breathless history of the 
corvette’s building, launching, and com- 
ing of age on a North Atlantic convoy. 

Randolph Scott plays a corvette com- 
mander who returns to Canada after 
losing his ship in a scorching sea bat- 
tle. He has the painful task of telling 
his sweetheart that her brother went 
down with the ship. 

Corvette K-225 has an_ exciting 
maiden voyage. Enemy submarines and 
planes combine with the weather to 
make you wonder if the ship will ever 
make port. The film bears the hallmark 
of authenticity, because its director has 
been under fire several times. 


PARIS AFTER DARK. (20th 

Century-Fox. Directed by 
Andre Daven. Produced by 
Lenide Moguy.) 


THIS STORY of the German occupa- 
tion of France has a new kind of hero. 
Jean Blanchard (played by Philip 
Dorn) is a French soldier who has been 
in a Nazi concentration camp. His spir- 


| it is broken and cringing from the pun- 
| ishment he has taken. 


Jean comes back to Paris to find that 
his wife Yvonne (Brenda Marshall) is a 
leader in the Paris underground. She 
works as a nurse in a hospital near a 
war plant. The Gestapo is trying to 
track down saboteurs interfering with 
production in the plant. Yvonne's pro- 
fession allows her to come and go freely 
among the workers, and thus secretly 
direct the sabotage. 

Jean, afraid she may be caught by 
the Gestapo, wants Yvonne to quit 
the underground. He tries to break up 
her association with a French doctor 
(George Sanders) who is alse working 
against the Nazis. But when Yvonne's 
brother is murdered by the Nazis, Jean 
forgets his own fear. 
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What's in a Number 


AKE a number from 00 to 100, and 

you're sure to come up with a num- 
ber that some athlete has made famous. 

We refer, of course, to those big, 
block numbers athletes wear on their 
chests or backs, or on both. They're as 
much a part of the sporting scene these 
days as foul lines or sideline markers. 
And they do their share to make 
sportswatching fun. 

Imagine a football team without 
numbers! You'd never know who was 
carrying the ball, passing it or fumbling 
it. This way you can snatch a quick look 
at your program and spot the fellow 
immediately. 

Sometimes a truly great athlete will 
make his number immortal. Take Red 
Grange, for example. The greatest 
open-field runner of all time, he made 
77 the most famous number in sports 
history. He wore it back in his Univer- 
sity of Illinois football days and, later, 
with the Chicago Bears. Every time he 
stepped onto a gridiron, his 77 became 
the center of attraction. 

Let’s count slowly, and linger for 
2 moment over the more famous num- 
hers. Ready? Begin! 

00. Yes, sir, Bobo Newsom, the 
screwball pitcher is on his way to mak- 
ing this number famous. After being 
traded for the umpity-umpth time, he 
adopted this number upon reaching 
Washington last season. 

No. 1. Reggie McNamara, the old 
iron man of the six-day bicycle races, 
carried the initial digit thousands of 
miles on the road to nowhere. 

No. 8. There never was but one 
‘S’"— Babe Ruth. It became as much 
a part of the Babe as his dainty, minc- 
ing steps and his beautiful “cut” at 


' the ball. 


No. 4. Right behind Babe in the bat- 


ting order came Lou Gehrig and his “4.” 
g After Lou’s retirement, the Vankees re- 


tired his number with him. No Yankee 

player will ever wear that number again 

—a fitting tribute to a great player and 
rtsman. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7. Belonged to the most 
dazzling of all front lines in hockey — 
the famous Ranger line of Bill Cook, 
Bun Cook and Frankie Boucher. For 
speed, passwork and dead-eye shooting, 
they couldn’t be beat. 

No. 7. Perhaps the greatest center, 
Mel Hein, and the greatest quarterback, 
Dutch Clark, in the history of football 
wore this number throughout their high 
school, college and pro careers. Hein 


if 


is still active with the New York Giants 
pro team. 

No. 11. Two- wonderful left-handed 
pitchers, Carl Hubbell and Lefty Go- 
mez, popularized this number. 

No. 19. The outstanding football 
player of 1936, Larry Kelley, of Yale, 
made people “19” conscious with his 
flair for sensational pass catches, tackles 
and fumble recoveries. 

No. 98. The most popular number in 
recent football history, worn by Mich- 
igan’s Tommy Harman. Michigan re- 
tired it after Tommy’s graduation. 

HERMAN L. MasIn 








Winner of contest that elosed October 31, 1943: John Ayres McLin, 214 E. Cotton Ave., New Albany, Indiana. 


WIN A $25 


Think ae fi title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
parties. entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 


IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.90, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight December 31, 1943. Watch 
this paper—more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 














WAR BOND 






Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. _ 
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Our Paratroopers Are Dropping in 
On Enemy, Taking Him by Surprise 


setiveinatial News photo 
SUPERMAN? WELL, HE’S THE NEXT 
THING TO IT. HE'S PARATROOPER 
DAN SUMLIN, READY TO DROP 


One ot the first things you're 
told, when you are accepted as 
a Paratrooper, is that now you 
are a Superman. 

“You're in’ the Paratroopers 
now, and Paratroopers are Su- 
permen,” says the officer to the 
recruits. 

Well, it Paratroopers aren't 
Supermen, at least they’re the 
next thing to it. 

They have proved it many 
times. For instance, in the battle 
of Sicily. If it hadn’t been for 
the parachuting troops which 
landed behind the enemy lines, 
the Nazis might have succeeded 
in driving Patton’s troops off the 
beachheads. The country was 
rugged, and they ieenped at 
night. A stump or a rock could 
easily have caused many a 
broken leg. And did cause some 
breaks and many sprains. But 
most of the men ecliod without 
mishap and carried out their 
assignments with great courage 


and fighting ability 





And at Lae, in New Guinea, 
our Paratroopers performed 
brilliantly. Their descent was 
part of a maneuver planned by 
General MacArthur to trap the 
Japs holding the air base. Sea- 
soned Australian bush fighters 
cooperated in the operation 
with U. S. Paratroopers, flank- 
ing the Japanese. and cutting 
off their retreat 

They dropped from an excep- 
tionally low height, and were 


covered by a white smoke 
screen laid by Havoc A-20 
bombers. 


Equipment Goes Along 


When an airborne trooper 
jumps all his equipment goes 
with him or near him. He car- 
ries first-aid equipment. ammu- 
nition, hand grenades, 45 cal- 
iber pistol, emergency K_ ra- 
tions, and wire cutting tools. 

Two or three troopers in each 
squad carry parts of machine 
guns strapped to their bodies to 
be assembled the instant they 
hit the ground 

Light mortars, tommy guns, 
semi-automatic rifles are 
dropped by ‘chute in cylindrical 
canvas packs. Extra food, medi- 
cal supplies, radio sets, ammu- 
nition and tents are also dropped 
in packs. Different colored 
chutes are used to help identify 
each pack on the ground 

In some invasion tactics, 
transport planes make a landing 
and unload 37-millimeter and 
87-millimeter anti-tank. guns 
and cannon, small tanks, trucks 
and other equipment that might 
be ruined by the hard bump of 
the parachute fall. 

Within a few minutes, para- 
troopers and their equipment 
can land, establish their posi- 
tions, and begin fighting through 
enemy resistance. 

In Sicily they tought tor 
thirty hours and captured their 
objective. The presence of air- 
borne troops is tactically im- 
portant even if they never ac- 
complish the full purpose of 
their mission. They usually take 
the enemy by surprise This 





contuses him, then makes him 
use some of his troops to meet 
the surprise movement. 

At Lae, although our torces 
were greatly outnumbered by 
the Japanese there. we cleaned 
them all out. 

Paratroopers belong to the 
Airborne Division. of the Army 
There are also the Paramarines 
who are, needless to say, Ma- 
rines. 

When the time comes tor 
mass jumping, the planes fly 
close together. This is done so 
that the troopers will land 
about 50 to 75 yards apart. 

Under certain conditions, 
jumps are made while the 


planes come in very low — just 
enough height to permit the 


chutes to open and check the 
speed of the trooper’s fall. 

Low jumps mean that the 
trooper is not so likely to be 
shot by the enemy while in the 
air. 

Jumping trom great heights 
creates many problems. Oxygen 
masks must be worn when drop- 
ping — the stratosphere. 
Heavy clothing is necessary to 
keep the men’s hands and feet 
from freezing. Often troops 
make long free falls — meaning 
that they do not pull their rip 
cords until they have fallen 
thousands of feet. They want to 
get to a warmer air layer as 
quickly as possible. And they 
want to keep as inconspicuous 


as possible, as long as possible. 








ty Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


G. Edward Pendray, noted 


rocket authority, claims that 
rockets are “going places” now, 
and will do big things in the 


postwar period. He says: “Rus- 
sian anti-tank bombers are 
using rocket-propelled bombs. 
The Russians have also used 
anti-aircraft rocket guns. The 
Germans made effective use of 
rockets during the African fight- 
ing, where they used them in 
their howitzers. After the war, 
the larger commercial planes 
may use rocket power. Jet mo- 
tors may be used to catapult 
planes off decks of ships. The 
use of rocket-powered a 
in weather research may lead to 
some important discoveries.” 


~~ ° e 


Another history “first” can 
be added to the records of 
aviation and, of all things, 
football. The players for a 
recent game between Duke 
University and the Navy Pre- 
Flight School at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina were 
brought to the field at Camp 
Mackall, N. C., in army glid- 
ers. Players and coaches en- 
joyed a half-hour’s glider trip 
and landed without mishap, 
ready for the game. 


William A. M. Burden, aviation 
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Official U 8S 
PARATROOP SGT. ANGELO BOR- 


DONARO IS A_ DEMOLITIONIST. 
CARRIES EXPLOSIVES. TOOLS 


Army Signal Corps phote 


assistant to U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, predicts 
that by 1950 the sky will be 
dotted with 500,000 planes. 
They will, he says, be carrying 
20,000,000 passengers a year. 
Hundreds P i towns will spring 
up in places formerly consid- 
ered out-of-the-way or too far 
from large cities. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Hurtling over the steppes of 
southern Ukraine, the Red army of Gen- 
eral Tolbukhin drove toward Kherson in 
attempt to cut off Germans in Crimea. 
Within the great mining and metal area 
of the Dnieper bend, Reds “captured 
Dniepropetrovsk, surrounded Krivoi Rog 
and Nikopol. Hull and Stalin met for first 
time Oct. 25, and spokesmen said the 
three-power conferees at Moscow were 
collaborating closely on political matters. 

Yugoslavia. Fratricidal warfare flamed 
anew as Partisans claimed capture of Chet- 
nik Montenegrin commander and executed 
17 Mikhailovitch supporters, finding them 
guilty of aiding Nazis. Many Croat troops 
of quisling Pavelitch deserted to Partisans. 
Partisans captured Bosnian steel town of 
Vares Mojdan. 

Italy. Allies and Nazis jabbed cautiously 
at each other, warming up for bitter fight 
for Rome. Germans massed artillery along 
Rome’s “Little Rommel Line,”. which runs 
from Mondragone on Tyrrhenian Sea to 
Vasto on Adriatic. Badoglio pledged to 
take into his government representatives 
of all Italian non-fascist parties and re- 
vealed Mussolini had entered war in 1940 
against Italian army advice. 

Germany. Neutral reports claimed Ger- 
man civilian morale under weakening Al- 
lied air blows. Exchanged U. S. prisoner 
reported German mobs try to lynch 
downed U. S. fliers. 

Sweden. Nazis closed Norwegian border 
to Swedes, shot down Swedish transport 
plane, killing.18, in reported attempt to 
kill Eden on his way to Moscow. 

Pacific. Allied forces took Treasury 
islands, south of Bougainville, preparing 
for new offensives. American bombers 
tazed Rabaul airfield, destroying 181 Jap 
planes. 

Miscellaneous. Viceroy Wavell called on 
Indian army to move emergency rations to 
famine-ridden. Bengal, as over 2,000 per- 
sons a week died of hunger in Calcutta. 
Seigo Nakano, Japanese fascist leader, 
committed hara-kiri. Argentine government 
interned 48 labor leaders. 


WAR AT HOME 


Labor. As 100,000 miners stopped work, 
WLB referred threatened national coal 
strikes to President for action. WLB re- 
jected $2-a-day wage increase demanded 
by anthracite miners, permitting only 3$2- 
cent rise, but granted hidden wage in- 
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Build this authentic %’’ 
“CURTISS” P-40 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
ight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 


/CLEVELAND MODELS 


| “The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
| Send Sc for Latest Catal 


featuring 6 big 36-inch 
trial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 


War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 


W Glider Models. (No free copies.) 





SLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
Sewovll LORAIN AVE CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


creases through free cools and extra pay 
for vacations. John L. Lewis denounced 
the offer. Railroad unions agreed to take 
strike vote among their 350,000 members. 

Congress. House passed bill to halt fur. 
ther drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
until induction of other eligibles. Ways 
and Means Committee rejected Treasury’s 
demands for increased estate, gift and per- 
sonal income taxes, urged higher excise 
taxes and postage rates, voted down a 
sales tax. President asked Congress to act 
on education plan for discharged service 
men and women. 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World 
Week next week because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


This break in our regular weekly 
schedule does not deprive subscrib- 
ers of their full quota of issues for 
the semester. Subscribers will re- 
ceive 16 issues, as promised. 














Tvs their job to “get the message 
through.” 

They didn’t stop just because 
steel helmets wouldn’t come down 
over old-style telephone headsets. 

But the Signal Corps wanted 
them protected. So their engi- 
neers, working with Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and Western 
Electric, devised new headsets that 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 





have small receivers no larger than 
your finger-tip. 

These fit snugly under the hel- 
met. With special earplugs, they 
keep out the noise of gunfire and 
give better reception. This is only 
one of the many things the Bell 
Laboratories and Western Electric 
are making now to help our 
soldiers on the fighting fronts, 
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HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 











Who's Who 








Heads Army Nurses 


their heads, Army nurses wearily but 
exultantly chant this song. This “infil- 
tration” course brings to a climax four 
weeks of perhaps the stiffest training 
ever given to women in the services. 
Each Army nurse recruit learns how to 
handle her gas mask the hard way — by 
having gas bombs suddenly thrown at 
her heels when she least suspects it. 
The neat, attractive woman who 
commands Army nurses is Colonel Flor- 


Buckle down, you nurses, buckle down. 
Though your muscles hurt you, 

You must buckle down. 

Keep in count, keep together, 

Forget the weather. 

You can win, you nurses, 

If you only buckle down. 


hes wriggling through a 75-yard 
barbed-wire course, with machine 
gun bullets whining a few inches above 
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FLORENCE BLANCHFIELD 


ress Association 


ence A. Blanchfield, the only woman in 
the U. S., besides the director of the 
WAC, to wear the silver eagles of a 
colonel. 

Born in West Virginia, Colonel Blanch- 


| field decided to head north for her 


career. She discarded a_ secretarial 
course to enter Pittsburgh’s South Side 
Training School for Nurses. That pro- 
fession has taken her to the Canal Zone, 
the Philippines and China. After super- 


oe a hospital in Bellevue, Pa., 
| and working as an industrial nurse in a 
| steel plant, she became an Army nurse 


in 1917, and saw active duty in France 
during World War I. A veteran of Army 
camp life, she was chief nurse at Camp 
Hay, Philippines, and Fort McPherson, 
Ga. She became superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps last June. 


FTER his first talk with Eric Allen 
Johnston, President Roosevelt 
beamingly said, “How did they ever 
elect you president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce?” For, although he is 
a Republican and sometimes disap- 
proves of the New Deal as much as do 
old-timers in the C. of C., Mr. Johnston 
believes wartime business should co- 
operate with labor and the President. 
As spokesman for 600,000 U. S. 
business men, 46-year-old Johnston last 
spring flew around Latin America to see 


| how best the U. S. could help Latin 
| American business, made a big hit in 
| Argentina. Upon the invitation of Brit- | 


ish industry, Johnston recently whirled 


| through Britain, frankly explained that 


Americans dislike monopolies and, 
“where competition is natural and feas- 


| ible, want competition and strive vigor- ~ 
| ously to maintain it. 
Johnston, who believes that America ” 


offers “the opportunity to take @ 


chance,” took plenty of chances. whe . 
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ERIC JOHNSTON 





Press Association 


his pharmacist father died, Johnston at 
the age of six, sold papers, later worked 
his way through the University of 
Washington Law School. He served as 
a marine captain in World War I and 
was wounded at Peking, China. After 
the war he re-entered business, ad- 
vanced rapidly. Now he heads two elec- 
trical companies, and is director of a 
bank and an insurance company. In 
Washington he’s an adviser for industry 
to James Byrnes, and is sparkplug of 
the committee that is planning business 
aid for postwar unemployed. Johnston 
is tall, lean, plays tennis, has a breezy 
western manner, and a ready smile. 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Vladimir Matchek — Yugoslavia. 


Since Yugoslavia was formed, Croats 
have accused the ruling Serbs of Oppression 
and exploitation. Modern Croatia's “Un- 
pou se King” is Dr. Vladimir Matchek, 
dubbed “Croatian Gandhi.” Matchek for 
years led passive resistance against Serbs. 
When Prince Paul became regent, Matchek 
was vice premier and boosted “sporazum”— 
accord between Serbs and Croats. Disillu- 
sioned, Matchek announced in 19389 he 
would seek German protection rather than 
continue to “submit to Serbian tyranny.” 
But when the Germans seized Yugoslavia, 
the aged Matchek was clamped in jail, 
from which he has managed to guide Croat 
resistance to the Axis. 


Sir Harold Alexander — Britain. 


The fighting Irishman, General Alexan- 
der, spent his childhood roaming the moors 
around his ancestral Ulster home, at 10 did 
not know how to read or write. Years at 
Harrow and Sandhurst fixed that, and at 26 
he was a lieutenant colonel. Famed as a 
cool daredevil, in World War I he led his 
men 30 times over the top, won D.S.O. 
Agile, wiry, charming, he has cold blue 
eyes, loves to paint. He commanded in 
three of Britain’s tightest crises: evacuation 
of Dunkirk, saving outnumbered British 
army in Burma, saving Egypt at El Ala- 





21 





mein. As deputy to Eisenhower, he led 
prgew Ba Tunisia and Sicily, is strategist 
of Italian campaign. 


Manuel Luis Quezon — Philippines. 


Frail, dapper, temperamental Manuel 
Quezon has been called Asia’s smartest 
politician. Born in a desolate village on 
Luzon, he was educated by his school- 
teacher parents, became a university lec- 
turer. Then he studied theology, became a 
provincial Ts attorney, a provin- 
cial governor, and later Assembly floor 
leader. Afterward elected Resident Com- 
missioner to U. S., he procured the Jones 
Act and the important Tydings-McDuffie 
bill, became President in 1935. He imme- 
diately wrote a defense bill to protect 
seed from the Japanese. A great friend 
of General MacArthur, he stayed on Cor- 
regidor until ordered out by the Com- 
mander. Now he lives in Virginia. 


Joseph W. Stilwell — U. S. 


General Sze (Chinese for Stilwell) is the 
first foreigner to become Chief of Staff. to 
Generalissimo Chiang. Honest, unassuming, 
tough and stern, “Vinegar Joe” spent 15 
years in China as a language student and 
military attache. He speaks fluent Chinese 
(also French and Spanish). He led Allied 
retreat from Burma, trekking 120 miles 
through mountain jungles, acting as com- 
mander, stretcher-maker and gun-bearer. 
A former track athlete, wiry “Uncle Joe” is 
a shirtsleeve géneral, always at the front, 
who says: “Get in there, boys, and fight!” 
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stranger, he’s made a new buddy. From Minneapolis to Melbourne, 
stands for the pause that refresbes—has become the mark of the good neighbor; 


Have a “Coke” = Howdy, Neighbor 
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. from Arizona to Australia 


At home or abroad, when thé American soldier says Have a “Coke” to a 


Coca-Cola 
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1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Manuel Luis ( ) Croatian 
Quezon rights. 
2. Vladimir Matchek ‘ ) Philippine 
independence. 
8. Florence A. ( ) Chinese 
Blanchfield strategy. 
4. Eric Johnston ( )U. S. Army 
nurses. 
5. Joseph W. (| ) American 
Stilwell industry. 


il. PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Underscore the correct phrase: 


1. The United States acquired the 
Philippines in the: (a) War of 1812; 
(b) World War I; (c) Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

2. The Philippine constitution limits 
presidential tenure to: (a) 8 years; (b) 
4 years; (c) 6 years. 

3. The Philippine people: (a) prefer 
Japanese rule to United States control; 
(b) have been neutral toward the Jap- 
anese-American struggle; (c) have 
fought side by side with United States 
forces against Japanese aggression. 

4. The Tydings-McDuffie Acts pro- 
vide that in 1946 Philippine goods will 
come into the United States: (a) on a 
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“TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
icking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
lam, leaving some on overnight, if carggener 
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ft hardly shows on the skin; girls can ap 
make-up right over Poslam. The power 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in easing that itch, and reducing 
that red, angry look; it’s brought swift, happy 
relief to thousands during 37 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write to Poslam, 
Dept. 4-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 
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Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only [Oe to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO.. Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





\e uu Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from SSc up. Write 
© today. Dept.P. Metal Aris Co., Rochester, N.Y. 














preferential basis; (b) without restric- 
tion; (c) subject to full tariff rates. 

5. Japanese rule of the Philippines 
has: (a) raised the standard of living; 
(b) placed a high sales tax on consumer 
goods; (c) passed compulsory educa- 
tion laws. 

6. The American general who prom- 
ises to accomplish a successful come- 
back in the Philippines is: (a) Eisen- 
hower; (b) MacArthur; (c) Mount- 
batten. 


ill. RACE PROBLEMS 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Arabs in Palestine strongly oppose 
opening the country to Jewish immigra- 
tion. 

2. South American countries have re- 
fused to consider postwar settlement of 
refugees within their borders. 

3. The difficulties of feeding and 
transporting refugees have been elim- 
inated by the recent reduction in sub- 
marine sinkings. 

4. The United States immigration 
quotas have not been filled in the last 
10 years. 

5. Negroes make up one tenth of the 
entire population of the United States. 

6. A decision of the War Labor Board 
requires that Negro and white workers 
doing the same work must be paid the 
same wages. 


IV. CONGRESS AND TAXES 


Write the correct word in each space: 


1. In January, 1943, the Secretary of 
the Treasury urged Congress to raise 
$__mmt by increasing taxes. 

2. The Treasury claims that taxes 
must be increased in order to prevent 


3. Four-fifths of the nation’s income 
is paid to people who earn less than 
L Sinica te ee. . 

4. A sales tax will probably create a 
demand for increased ________.. 

5. The present withholding tax on 
wages and salaries is __ per 
cent. 

6. The Roosevelt Administration is 
accused by some people of hoping to 
win the 1944 elections by lightening the 
tax burden of the income 


group. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Manuel Quezon (man wél ka zén) 
Cebu (sa bdo) 














Time to stand still and 
look yourself over... 


Been getting enough dates? Ready for the party 
season just ahead? If you'd like some “burnt to a 
crisp’ tips on more dates, 
better looks, smoother lines, 
and fun-filled times, READ — 


BOY DATES GIRL * First 


Series . . . the that tells 
you all the do’s and don’‘ts 
about dating. Solves this 


tricky business of handling the 
date, the clothes, the rents, 
the right fork, the waiter, the 
movie-usher, the goodnight 
kiss. 44 pages of swell read- 
ing that assures return en- 

ts. Ulustrations, too. 








A “can't-de-witheut” fer ONLY 25¢ 
@ copy 


And to rate tops with 
classmates and teachers .. . 


“Hl THERE, HIGH SCHOOL!” 
is a must. Tells you the easy 
way to self-confidence, popu- 
+ ag good grades—gives you 
the lowdown on high school. 
There’s even a dictionary of 
high school slang to keep you 
“cookin’ on the front burner.” 
You'll glide through school 
doin’s once you've read this clever “big” little 
handbook. Plenty of amusing pictures. 


Put your best foot forward for ONLY 20c 
@ copy 





Order 10 or more copies of Boy Dates 
Girl through your teacher for 20c a copy, 
10 Hi There, High School's at 15¢ a copy. 


Mail This Coupon Now! 
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“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them... 
Into the jaws of death 
Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred.” 
~Tennyson, “The Charge ot 
the Light Brigade.” 


HE “six hundred” were 670 British 
mounted Hussars who, because 
“Someone had blundered,” were or- 
dered to charge at full gallop into a 
gun-studded Sevastopol ravine in 1854. 
When the Russians opened up on them 
with hillside cannon, 247 of the “six 
hundred” never came back. Such was 
the horror of the Crimean War — one 
of the worst managed campaigns in Brit- 
ish history, yet one of the first large- 
scale attempts at united command. 
French, British and Turkish armies, 
in an alliance, aimed to snuff out at- 
tempts by the expanding Russian Em- 
pire to gain the whiphand over Constan- 
tinople. With so little knowledge of the 
region that they even consulted an Ouija 
board for directions, the allied armies, 
57,000 strong, decided to seize the Cri- 
mea —then as now key to the Black 
Sea. The Russian Imperial Army hung 
on to Sevastopol for 349 days. After a 
devastating winter of plague and hun- 
ger, whose only relief was the nursing 
of “The Angel with the Lamp,” Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the allies based at 
Balaklava finally won Malakoff Heights 
above Sevastopol, and the city was 
doomed. Russia sued for peace, and her 
warships were excluded from the Black 
Sea for 15 years. ? 
That was in 1856. In the summer of 
1942 another battle raged at the naval 
base of Sevastopol. Germans and Ru- 
manians hurled themselves through the 
5-mile-wide Perekop Isthmus and, under 






a thunderous air bombardment, pushed 
the Russians back to the ravines of 
Sevastopol. But the defenders held out 
for eight and one-half months. A Rus- 
sian on-the-spot reporter® wrote: 


“The sky above Sevastopol gleamed 
with thousands of explosions. One could 
read by the light of incendiaries. From 
time to time there was a terrifying crash 
—the remaining wall of a demolished 
building lurched into the sea. .. . Deprived 
of its existence above the ground, Seyas- 
topol continued its struggling resistance un- 
derground in cellars, abandoned quarries or 
dugouts. . . Women workers day in and 
day out gasped for breath at telephones 
and typewriters, in canteens and barber- 
shops ._ . In the vast cellars hundreds ot 
lathes hummed and rattled, producing 
mines. On the same table with a machine, 
a cook and typesetter worked side by side, 
the one peeling potatoes, the other com- 
posing a newspaper font. On bunks built in 
three tiers along the walls, the workers of 
other shifts slept. The strongest slept on 
top, where breathing was difficult. Below 
were the pale, sallow children... . Above 
— dying sailors wrote on the earth in 
eeble characters: “Return to Sevastopol.” 


Today the Russians are doing just 
that. With the Melitopol-Sevastopol 
railroad cut by the Russians, the Ger- 
mans are retreating from the Crimea by 
the Kerch-Kherson railroad. Here are 
facts-in-a-nutshell on the war-torn 
Crimea: 

Geography 

North: grain and pasture steppe, 
parched and sand-swept in summer, 
hail-swept in winter, studded with salt 
lakes. West: -ut by three 5,000-feet- 
high mountain ranges, covered with 
forests and deep gorges. South: Rus- 
sia’s Florida, bathing resorts now used 
by Germans for recuperating wounded; 
lush fruit trees and tobacco plantations; 
also enormous mass of giant volcanic 
rocks. East: Kerch peninsula, Crimea's 
industrial pivot, iron, coal. 


People 


Tartars mixed with Russians, Greeks 
and Turks. Known for leather and metal 
work. Tartars are descendants of Gen- 
ghis Khan’s grandson, are related to 
Mongols, shave their heads and eat with 
fingers. 

History 

In Odyssey, Homer's description of 
the port at which giants ate Ulysses’ 
sailors perfectly fits the port of Bala- 
klava. Crimea was first inhabited by 
Celts, then Scythians, then Greeks 
whose king ruled all Bosphorus and 
supplied Athens with wheat. After 
Goths, Huns and Mongols came Geno- 
ese, who made Crimea a center of trade. 
After Tartars, Russians captured Cri- 
mea in 1783. It became part of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1921. 


*B. Voyetekhov—“‘The Last Days of Sevastopol.” 

















Congreve Said: 


¥ Tomorrow ’s Sun 


To Thee May 
Never “_s 











This is a gifted poet's 
way of reminding men 
of the uncertainty of the 


future. 


If you are in need of life 
insurance, this truth 
should remind you that 


the time to do something 


about it is 


TODAY 

















“BUT | CAN DREAM, CAN'T 1 ?” 


It’s the lonesomest feeling in all this world to be out on 


the thin edge of the firing line—haunted by cold and wet, 
hounded by 88’s, hunted by Mark IV’s, lashed at by every 
weapon a tough foe can bring to bear. So, in the tense, 
waiting hours between battles, a fellow gets to dreaming 
about home and the ones he loves—warm and wistful 
dreams that grow and multiply until they fill the wholeearth. 


Somewhere in the dreams of every fighting man are the 
trips he intends to make, one day, in the land he’s fighting 
for—and usually, one very special trip with the girl 
who waited! Greyhound’s post-war plans are based on 


making those trips everything that a man has pictured 
in his day-dreams—restful, convenient, scenically beauti- 
ful, and so low in cost that they will fit even the slender 
purse of a homecoming buck private or seaman. 


Today, one tremendous job comes first with Greyhound 
—furnishing vital transportation for U. S. manpower on 
the home front, so that our fighters in far lands will get 
the tools of war they need, on time and in ample quantity. 
Then, when the war’s won, look to Greyhound for a new 
standard of highway travel, surpassing all that has gone 


before. It’s coming, sure as Victory! 
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